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The Ninety-Five Theses 


In the desire and with the purpose of elucidating the truth, a disputation 
will be held on the underwritten propositions at Wittenberg, under the 
presidency of the Reverend Father Martin Luther, monk of the Order of 
St. Augustine, Master of Arts and of Sacred Theology and ordinary reader 
of the same in that place. He therefore asks those who cannot be present 
and discuss the subject with us orally, to do so by letter in their absence. 
In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

1. Our Lord and Master Jesus Christ, in saying, “Repent ye,” etc., intended 
that the whole life of believers should be penitence. 

2. This word cannot be understood of sacramental penance, that is, of the 
confession and satisfaction which are performed under the ministry of priests. 

3. It does, not, however, refer solely to inward penitence; nay, such inward 
penitence is naught unless it outwardly produces various mortifications of 
the flesh. 

4, The penalty thus continues as long as the hatred of self — that is, true 
inward penitence — continues: namely, till our entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

5. The pope has neither the will nor the power to remit any penalties, 
except those which he has imposed by his own authority or by that of the 
canons. 

6. The pope has no power to remit any guilt, except by declaring and 
warranting it to have been remitted by God; or at most by remitting cases 
reserved for himself; in which cases, if his power were despised, guilt would 
certainly remain. 

7. God never remits any man’s guilt, without at the same time subjecting 
him, humbled in all things, to the authority of His representative the priest. 

8. The penitential canons are imposed only on the living, and no burden 
ought to be imposed on the dying, according to them. 

9. Hence the Holy Spirit, acting in the pope, does well for us, in that, 
in his decrees, he always makes exception of the article of death and of 
necessity. 

10. Those priests act wrongly and unlearnedly who, in the case of the 
dying, reserve the canonical penances for purgatory. 
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11. Those tares about changing of the canonical penalty into the penalty 
of purgatory seem surely to have been sown while the bishops were asleep. 

12. Formerly the canonical penalties were imposed not after, but before 
absolution, as tests of true contrition. 

18. The dying pay all penalties by death, and are already dead to the 
canon laws, and are by right relieved from them. 

14, The imperfect soundness or charity of a dying person necessarily brings 
with it great fear; and the less it is, the greater the fear it brings. 

15. This fear and horror is sufficient by itself, to say nothing of other things, 
to constitute the pains of purgatory, since it is very near to the horror of 
despair. 

16. Hell, purgatory, and heaven appear to differ as despair, almost despair, 
and peace of mind differ. 

17. With souls in purgatory it seems that it must needs be that as horror 
diminishes, so charity increases. 

18. Nor does it seem to be proved by any reasoning or any Scriptures 
that they are outside the state of merit or of the increase of charity. 

19. Nor does this appear to be proved, that they are sure and confident 
of their own blessedness, at least all of them, though we may be very sure of it. 

20. Therefore the pope, when he speaks of the plenary remission of all 
penalties, does not mean simply of all, but only of those imposed by himself. 

21. Thus those preachers of indulgences are in error who say that, by the 
indulgences of the pope, a man is loosed and saved from all punishment. 

22. For, in fact, he remits to souls in purgatory no penalty which they 
would have had to pay in this life according to the canons. 

23. If any entire remission of all penalties can be granted to anyone, it is 
certain that it is granted to none but the most perfect — that is, to very few. 

24. Hence the greater part of the people must needs be deceived by this 
indiscriminate and high-sounding promise of release from penalties. 

25. Such power as the pope has over purgatory in general, such has every 
bishop in his own diocese, and every curate in his own parish in particular. 

26. The pope acts most rightly in granting remission to souls, not by the 
power of the keys (which is of no avail in this case) but by the way of suffrage. 

27. They preach a human invention who say that the soul flies out of 
purgatory as soon as the money clinks in the chest. 

28. It is certain that when the money rings in the coffer, avarice and gain 
may be increased, but the suffrage of the church depends on the will of 
God alone. 

29. Who knows whether all the souls in purgatory desire to be redeemed 
from it, according to the story told of Saints Severinus and Paschal? 

30. No man is sure of the reality of his own contrition, much less of the 
attainment of plenary remission. 
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31. Rare as is a true penitent, one who truly buys indulgences is just as 
rare — that is to say, most rare. 

32. Those who believe that through letters of pardon they are made sure 
of their own salvation will be eternally damned along with their teachers. 

33. We must especially beware of those who say that these pardons issuing 
from the pope are that inestimable gift of God by which man is reconciled 
to God. 

34, For the grace conveyed by these pardons has respect only to the 
penalties of sacramental satisfaction, which are of human appointment. 

35. They preach no Christian doctrine who teach that contrition is not 
necessary for those who buy souls out of purgatory or buy confessional licenses. 

36. Every Christian who feels true compunction has of right plenary 
remission of pain and guilt, even without letters of pardon. 

37. Every true Christian, whether living or dead, has a share in all the 
benefits of Christ and of the church given him by God, even without letters 
of pardon. 

38. The remission, however, imparted by the pope is by no means to be 
despised, since it is, as I have said, a declaration of the divine remission. 

39. It is a most difficult thing, even for the most learned theologians, to 
exalt at the same time in the eyes of the people the ample effect of pardons 
and the necessity of true contrition. 

40. True contrition seeks and loves punishment; while the liberal bestowal 
of indulgences relaxes it and causes men to hate it, or at least gives occasion 
for them to do so. 

4]. Papal indulgences should be proclaimed with caution, lest the people 
should falsely suppose that they are to be preferred to good works of charity. 

42. Christians should be taught that it is not the mind of the pope that 
the buying of pardons is to be in any way compared to works of mercy. 

43. Christians should be taught that he who gives to a poor man, or lends 
to a needy man, does better than if he bought pardons. 

44, Because, by a work of charity, charity increases and the man becomes 
better; while, by means of pardons, he does not become better, but only freer 
from punishment. 

45. Christians should be taught that he who sees anyone in need and, 
passing him by, gives money for pardons is not purchasing for himself the 
indulgences of the pope, but the anger of God. 

46. Christians should be taught that unless they have superfluous wealth, 
they are bound to keep what is necessary for the use of their own households 
and by no means to lavish it on pardons. 

47. Christians should be taught that while they are free to buy pardons, 
they are not commanded to do so. 
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48. Christians should be taught that the pope, in granting pardons, has 
both more need and more desire that devout prayer should be made for him 
than that money should be readily paid. 

49. Christians should be taught that the pope’s pardons are useful if they 
do not put their trust in them; but most hurtful if through them they lose 
the fear of God. 

50. Christians should be taught that if the pope were acquainted with the 
exactions of the preachers of pardons, he would prefer to see the Basilica 
of St. Peter burnt to ashes to seeing it built up with the skin, flesh, and bones 
of his sheep. 

51. Christians should be taught that as it would be the duty, so it would 
be the wish of the pope even to sell, if necessary, the Basilica of St. Peter 
and to give of his own money to very many of those from whom the preachers 
of pardons extract money. 

52. Vain is the hope of salvation through letters of pardon even if a com- 
missary — nay, the pope himself — were to pledge his own soul for them. 

53. They are enemies of Christ and of the pope who, in order that pardons 
may be preached, condemn the Word of God to utter silence in other churches. 

54. Wrong is done to the Word of God when, in the same sermon, an 
equal or longer time is spent on pardons than on it. 

55. The mind of the pope necessarily is, that if pardons, which are a very 
small matter, are celebrated with single bells, single processions, and single 
ceremonies, the Gospel, which is a very great matter, should be preached 
with a hundred bells, a hundred processions, and a hundred ceremonies. 

56. The treasures of the church, whence the pope grants indulgences, 
are neither sufficiently named nor known among the people of Christ. 

57. It is clear that they are at least not temporal treasures, for these are 
not so readily lavished, but only accumulated, by many of the preachers. 

58. Nor are they the merits of Christ and of the saints, for these, inde- 
pendently of the pope, are always working grace to the inner man and the 
cross, death, and hell to the outer man. 

59. St. Lawrence called the poor members of the church “the treasures of 
the church,” but he took this word in the sense in which it was used at 
his time. 

60. We are not speaking rashly when we say that the keys of the church, 
bestowed through the merits of Christ, are that treasure. 

61. For it is clear that the power of the pope alone is sufficient for the 
remission of penalties and of reserved cases. 


62. The true treasure of the church is the holy Gospel of the glory and 
grace of God. 


63. This treasure, however, is deservedly most hateful, because it makes 
the first to be last. 
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64. While the treasure of indulgences is deservedly most acceptable, 
because it makes the last to be first. 


65. Hence the treasures of the Gospel are nets wherewith of old they 
fished for the men of riches. 


66. The treasures of indulgences are nets wherewith they now fish for 
the riches of men. 

67. Those indulgences, which the preachers loudly proclaim to be the 
greatest graces, are seen to be truly such as regard the promotion of gain. 

68. Yet they are in reality in no degree to be compared to the grace of 
God and the piety of the cross. 

69. Bishops and curates are bound to receive the commissaries of apostol- 
ical pardons with all reverence. 

70. But they are still more bound to see to it with all their eyes, and take 
heed with all their ears, that these men do not preach their own dreams in 
place of the pope’s commission. 

71. He who speaks against the truth of apostolical pardons, let him be 
anathema and accursed. 

72. But he, on the other hand, who exerts himself against the wantonness 
and license of speech of the preachers of pardons, let him be blessed. 

73. As the pope justly thunders against those who use any kind of con- 
trivance to the injury of the traffic in pardons. 

74. Much more is it his intention to thunder against those who, under 
the pretext of pardons, use contrivances to the injury of holy charity and 
of truth. 

75. To think that papal pardons have such power that they could absolve 
a man even if —by an impossibility —he had violated the Mother of God 
is madness. 

76. We affirm, on the contrary, that papal pardons cannot take away even 
the least of venial sins as regards its guilt. 

77. The saying that, even if St. Peter were now pope, he could grant no 
greater graces, is blasphemy against St. Peter and the pope. 

78. We affirm, on the contrary, that both he and any other pope have 
greater graces to grant —namely, the Gospel, powers, gifts of healing, etc. 
(1 Cor. 12:9) 

79. To say that the cross set up along with the papal coat of arms is of 
equal power with the cross of Christ is blasphemy. 

80. Those bishops, curates, and theologians who allow such discourses to 
have currency among the people will have to render an account. 

81. This license in the preaching of pardons makes it no easy thing, even 
for learned men, to protect the reverence due to the pope against the calumnies, 
or, at all events, the keen questionings of the laity. 
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82. As for instance: Why does not the pope empty purgatory for the sake 
of most holy charity and of the supreme necessity of souls —this being the 
most just of all reasons —if he redeems an infinite number of souls for the 
sake of that most fatal thing, money, to be spent on building a basilica — 
this being a very slight reason? 

83. Again: Why do funeral masses and anniversary masses for the deceased 
continue, and why does not the pope return, or permit the withdrawal of 
the funds bequeathed for this purpose, since it is a wrong to pray for those 
who are already redeemed? 

84. Again: What is this new kindness of God and the pope, in that, for 
money’s sake, they permit an impious man and an enemy of God to redeem 
a pious soul which loves God, and yet do not redeem that same pious and 
beloved soul, out of free charity, on account of its own need? 

85. Again: Why is it that the penitential canons, long since abrogated 
and dead in themselves in very fact and not only by usage, are yet still 
redeemed with money, through the granting of indulgences, as if they were 
full of life? 

86. Again: Why does not the pope, whose riches are at this day more 
ample than those of the wealthiest of the wealthy, build the one Basilica of 
St. Peter with his own money rather than with that of poor believers? 

87. Again: What does the pope remit or impart to those who, through 
perfect contrition, have a right to plenary remission and participation? 

88. Again: What greater good would the church receive if the pope, 
instead of once, as he does now, were to bestow these remissions and _par- 
ticipations a hundred times a day on any one of the faithful? 

89. Since it is the salvation of souls, rather than money, that the pope 
seeks by his pardons, why does he suspend the letters and pardons granted 
long ago, since they are equally efficacious? 

90. To repress these scruples and arguments of the laity by force alone, 
and not to solve them by giving reasons, is to expose the church and the pope 
to the ridicule of their enemies, and to make Christian men unhappy. 

91. If, then, pardons were preached according to the spirit and mind of 
the pope, all these questions would be resolved with ease — nay, would 
not exist. 

92. Away, then, with all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, 
“Peace, peace,” and there is no peace! 

93. Blessed be all those prophets who say to the people of Christ, “The 
cross, the cross,” and there is no cross! 

94, Christians should be exhorted to strive to follow Christ, their Head, 
through pains, death, and hell, 

95. And thus trust to enter heaven through many tribulations rather than 
in the security of peace. Martin LUTHER 
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Faith and Reason in Martin Luther 


SIEGBERT W. BECKER 


Roland Bainton, in his Here I Stand 
(p. 125), speaks of the great Reform- 
ers “stupefying irrationalities.” He 
has reference, of course, to the 
many instances in which Luther ex- 
pressed the truths of the Christian 
faith in paradoxical form. Luther 
says, for example, that when God 
wants to make a man alive, He first 
puts him to death, and thus God does 
not kill to death, but He kills to life. 
When He wishes to take a man into 
heaven, He first leads him into hell. 
These paradoxes Luther insisted on 
taking seriously. He refused to use 
them simply as rhetorical tricks to 
draw attention to his message. He 
would have disagreed with L. H. De 
Wulf, who says that paradox is mean- 
ingful only when it stimulates reason 
to search out a solution to the appar- 
ent contradiction (The Religious Re- 
volt Against Reason (Harper, N. Y., 
1949], pp. 141f.). Luther often de- 
liberately resists the temptation to 
work out a synthesis in which the 
difficulty will be resolved. He was no 
Hegelian in his theological method. 

What is of double interest to us at 
this time is the fact that Luther’s 
views of the place of reason in the 
life and thought of the Christian man 
exhibit this same paradoxical quality. 
Almost everyone who knows some- 
thing of Luther’s estimate of reason 
and its place in theology knows that 
Luther said that reason is the devil’s 
bride. Often he calls reason the 
devil’s harlot, but at least it should 
be noted that in the last sermon that 


he preached in Wittenberg before his 
death he said that reason is the most 
beautiful harlot the devil has. On the 
one hand he called reason a big, red 
murderess, and on the other he said 
that reason is the greatest gift of God 
to men. (10, 1, 271; 40, 3, 612)* 

In the Small Catechism, in the ex- 
planation of the First Article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, he lists reason as one 
of the great gifts of the Creator, and 
he says: “I believe that God has made 
me and all creatures, that He has 
given me my body and soul, eyes, 
ears, and all my members, my reason 
and all my senses.” But then, in the 
explanation of the Third Article, he 
denies to reason all competence in 
conversion and writes, “I believe that 
I cannot by my own reason or strength 
believe in Jesus Christ, my Lord, or 
come to Him.” On the one hand he 
said that reason is the enemy of faith 
and that the Gospel does not require 
a rational decision and assent, but 
a superrational faith (10, 1, 1, 218); 
and on the other hand he wrote that 
the possession of reason distinguishes 
men from beasts and that if our souls 
were not formed differently from 
those of animals, the Gospel could be 
preached to us for 100,000 years, and 
it would make no impression on us. 
(16, 447) 

It is evident that when we must 
contend with such apparently contra- 
dictory statements, it will be rather 
difficult within the confines of a short 
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paper to deal adequately with the 
views of Luther on faith and reason. 
We will therefore endeavor to men- 
tion only a few of the basic considera- 
tions which must be kept in mind in 
evaluating Luther’s thought on the 
subject. 

It is well known that fulminations 
against reason are a commonplace in 
the writing of Martin Luther. To 
understand his vehemence in his de- 
nunciations of reason it is necessary 
to keep in mind the characteristics of 
the age in which he lived. It was 
a rationalistic age. In spite of every- 
thing that may be said to the con- 
trary, the late Middle Ages were not 
an age of faith. Four characteristics 
of that age should be noted especially 
before we approach the study of 
Luther in this area. 

First of all, it was an age in which 
it was generally believed that Chris- 
tian theology could be called into 
court before the bar of reason and 
there stand acquitted. The doctrine 
that the Gospel is an offense to 
natural reason had been forgotten. 
Aquinas had persuaded many church- 
men that the Christian message could 
be undergirded and defended by ar- 
guments drawn from experience by 
the powers of reason. 

Secondly, Aquinas had taught the 
church that natural theology could 
lead men to the very threshold of 
the Christian faith and that it was 
possible on the basis of natural theol- 
ogy to bring men to the point at 
which the next logical step was the 
acceptance of the Biblical revelation 
or, to be more specific, the authority 
of the church. It was an idea which 
was similar to the fundamentalistic 
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view which believes that men must 
be argued into an acceptance of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, and 
that once men have been convinced 
of the truth of Scripture on the basis 
of historical or archaeological argu- 
ments, they will accept all the doc- 
trines of the Bible without further 
ado. 

Thirdly, it was an age which de- 
lighted in theological or, more prop- 
erly, philosophical speculation. It read 
the story of the creation of man and 
then found its greatest delight in de- 
bating whether men have one rib 
more on one side than on the other, 
or whether Adam had one rib too 
many before the creation of Eve or 
one rib too few afterward (42, 97). 
This question Luther was willing to 
leave to the doctors of medicine, who 
knew more about such matters than 
doctors of theology. 

Fourthly, it was an age in which 
the modern scientific attitude was 
being born, when men began to test 
and to question on an empirical basis 
doctrines and beliefs which had been 
accepted. for centuries. 

Though the Lutheran Reformation 
has some kinship with the age in 
which it came to fruition, yet it must 
be said that all four of these ten- 
dencies were opposed by Luther as 
inimical to the theology of Holy 
Scripture. Luther is not willing that 
the doctrines of the Bible should be 
judged by the same standards which 
are used to judge the doctrines of 
men. 

There can be no doubt that Luther 
must be called an antimetaphysical 
theologian. J. V. L. Casserley says 
that the danger in this position is that, 
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if it is consistently followed, it leads 
to a destruction of the very founda- 
tions upon which language and all 
human communication is built, and 
thus it is destructive even of divine 
revelation, which comes to us through 
the medium of human speech (The 
Christian in Philosophy [Scribner’s, 
N. Y., 1951]. (Pp. 150; 172 ff.) 

We have seen, in our own time, 
this very thing happen in neo-ortho- 
doxy, where words have, in many 
instances, lost all concrete meaning 
and theology has become a form of 
impressionistic art. Luther stood firm 
against this danger. When he rejected 
the allegorical method of interpreta- 
tion and insisted that “natural speech 
shall be the Kaiser’s wife” (18, 180); 
when he demanded that men believe 
that the days of Genesis 1 are real 
days (and that emphasis may seem 
a little strange three hundred years 
before Darwin), that Adam and Eve 
are real people, that Adam’s rib was 
a real rib, that the serpent was a real 
serpent; when he said that the nat- 
ural meaning of the words of Scrip- 
ture shall be given preference over 
all subtle, clever, sophistic interpre- 
tations, he was insisting that the rules 
of logic shall be applied in deter- 
mining the meaning of what the 
Scriptures say. And if a logical (and 
it should be noted here that we are 
using logical in its strictest sense), 
grammatical interpretation of the 
words of the Bible leads us into ra- 
tionalistic difficulties, if it leads us 
into seemingly irreconcilable para- 
doxes, these must not be permitted 
to influence our interpretation of the 
clear words of Scripture. The words 
of Scripture, which are the words of 
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God, shall be allowed to stand in their 
natural meaning, whether that mean- 
ing be literal or figurative. He says. 
“Everywhere we must cling to the 
simple, pure, natural meaning of the 
words, which is dictated by grammar 
and common usage, which God has 
created in man” (18, 700). At another 
time he wrote: “If a man dares to 
deny what nature teaches everyone 
and all human reason and understand- 
ing must grant, you should not argue 
with him, but send him to a doctor, 
who may sweep out his brain. For 
that is just as if a man wanted to say 
that white is not white, but black, 
and two is not two, but one” (86, 
526). Many of us have perhaps felt 
like taking Luther’s advice when deal- 
ing with the pretensions of neo- 
orthodoxy. 

It is very evident that Luther gave 
an important place to reason as an 
instrument for apprehending the truth 
of Scripture. When he was asked 
whether the light of reason is an 
advantage to the theologian, he an- 
swered that we must make a dis- 
tinction between converted and un- 
converted reason and that reason 
possessed by the devil is a hindrance 
to faith, but reason illuminated by 
the Holy Spirit serves faith. But he 
limited it to an ancillary role, and 
he holds that an enlightened reason 
takes all its thoughts from the Word 
(TR, 1, 191). Dialectics, he said, is 
to be used as a slave, but also in 
theology we learn from it how to 
distinguish and to define. According 
to Luther, Christ is apprehended by 
reason or the intellect, illumined by 
faith (40, 1, 447). At another time 
he wrote that when a man is con- 
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verted, “another reason is born, which 
is faith” (40, 1, 412). He defines faith 
as a “right thinking of the heart about 
God” (40, 1, 376). He held that “faith 
is in the intellect.” (40, 2, 26) 

In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that when Luther called for the re- 
form of the universities in his Address 
to the Nobility, he asked that Aris- 
totle’s Physics, Metaphysics, On the 
Soul, and his Ethics be dropped from 
the curriculum; but, although he calls 
Aristotle the “damned, proud, ras- 
cally heathen,” he still wants to retain 
as textbooks Aristotle’s Logic, his 
Rhetoric, and his book on Poetry. 
Manifestly, then, Luther would not 
have agreed with the fundamental- 
istic journal which said that the study 
of logic is a curse to candidates for 
the ministry (The China Fundamen- 
talist, quoted by Petty, Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Inquiry, 19388, V, ii, 
280). And Luther’s position should 
certainly also not be called irrational, 
although he did say that no one can 
philosophize well unless he is a fool, 
that is, a Christian. (1, 855) 

“Antirational” would be a far better 
word to use to characterize Luther’s 
point of view. But even this word 
must be used with certain reserva- 
tions. All too often Luther has been 
judged on the basis of a few of his 
remarks torn out of context. Because 
of Luther’s creative and often startling 
use of language —and after all it 
was Luther who taught Germany how 
to speak German —it is doubly im- 
portant in the study of Luther to read 
every sentence in its wide context. 

For example, Luther did not, as is 
so often claimed by some neo-ortho- 
dox theologians, reject natural theol- 
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ogy. First of all, there are in Luther's 
thought elements which might well 
be classified as Platonic rationalism, 
which is not surprising in view of the 
fact that he was an Augustinian monk. 
At the Heidelberg debate he said 
that the philosophy of Plato was 
superior to that of Aristotle. The stu- 
dent of Luther is reminded of the 
Platonic doctrine of anamnesis when 
he hears Luther say that the knowl- 
edge of the Law written in the heart 
of man is reawakened by the Word 
(16, 447). Luther would, of course, 
have objected to calling this doctrine 
Platonic, for he said that whatever 
was good in Plato, the Greek philos- 
opher had stolen out of the writings 
of the Old Testament prophets. In his 
commentary on Jonah, Luther writes 
that there is in all men a knowledge 
of God which is not easy to smother 
or extinguish. The so-called proofs 
for the existence of God serve to stim- 
ulate this knowledge into self-con- 
sciousness. 

Luther uses every one of the ordi- 
nary proofs for the existence of God. 
It is not difficult to find in Luther 
clear statements of the cosmological, 
the teleological, and the moral proofs. 
He never criticizes them after the 
manner of Barthianism. He would 
never have asked, as Hutchison does, 
“What kind of proofs are these which 
lack the ability to convince?’ For 
Luther the weakness or the inade- 
quacy did not lie in the proofs. He 
would rather have said: “How fallen, 
how blind, is man who fails to see 
what is so clearly revealed in the 
works of God!” for he wrote, “The 
footsteps of God are in the creature” 
(43, 276). Luther goes so far as to 
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say that the heathen must know that 
there is a God (24, 640), that we are 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
a God. (40, 8, 822) 

Still it is true that Luther lays little 
stress on this natural knowledge, but 
for reasons which are far different 
from those which are given by mod- 
ern theology. There are basically five 
reasons for Luther’s low estimate of 
natural theology. 

First, Luther was not satisfied with 
probability. This he was sure that 
natural theology could give men, and 
if he had been willing to live by the 
maxim that probability is the guide 
of life, he would have been in agree- 
ment with those who have laid great 
stress on the natural knowledge of 
God. But Luther was satisfied with 
nothing less than “sure knowledge,” 
as he called it (28, 91). He thirsted 
with all his soul for certainty, for 
Heilsgewissheit, and this he knew 
rational argument could never give 
him. To Luther all doubt about God’s 
goodness was a sin (43, 240; 40, 3, 
71). And long before Kant, Luther 
held that there is no conviction which 
is based on reason which cannot again 
be undermined by reason (TR, 1, 
530). Certainty can be found only 
in the words and promises of God. 

Secondly, Luther held that the nat- 
ural knowledge was inevitably legal- 
istic, that is, man by nature is of the 
firm conviction that if he wants to be 
saved, he must be good, for salvation 
is given on the basis of human merit. 
To a man who was sure that the only 
possible salvation for men lies in the 
forgiving grace of God alone, the 
natural knowledge of God often 
seemed to be a hindrance to true 
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faith. Especially in times of great 
stress even Christians will have diffi- 
culty forgetting the natural knowl- 
edge, which in the end becomes only 
damnable knowledge of our own de- 
struction (22, 376; 46, 670). Luther 
would have found the position ridic- 
ulous which on the basis of Kantian 
philosophy rejects the notion of a nat- 
ural knowledge of God and then goes 
on to teach that men will be saved 
if they live according to their own 
best lights. Precisely this, he would 
have said, is your legalistic naturalistic 
knowledge of God. (46, 667—670; 21, 
514; 40, 2, 7) 

Thirdly, Luther held that natural 
knowledge of God always leads to 
idolatry. Aquinas had taught that 
natural knowledge brings men _ to 
the point where they recognize the 
need of God’s revelation through the 
church. Luther said that it inevitably 
leads men to invent false gods. (10, 
1, 1, 240) 

Fourthly, Luther had a low esti- 
mate of natural theology because he 
considered all debate about the exist- 
ence of God to be a waste of time 
(46, 666—670). All men know that 
there is a God, and if they are so 
wicked and depraved that they deny 
what nature itself teaches them, they 
should be treated with the contempt 
they deserve. The existence of God 
must not be allowed to become a 
problem in theology. 

Finally, Luther believed that an 
objective knowledge of God’s exist- 
ence cannot begin to satisfy man’s 
need. To him the great question in 
life was, “How can I find a gracious 
God?” He saw little profit in knowing 
God as Aristotle and Plato and the 
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Jews. and the Turks knew Him. 
I know God truly, said Luther, only 
when I know that He is my God, my 
Lord, my Savior, that He has re- 
deemed me, that He has forgiven me 
my sins. No one really knows God 
until he knows Him in this way, and 
in this way God cannot be known on 
the basis of the rational proofs but 
only through the Word (21, 510; 51, 
150-151; 44, 591). I can know God 
in that way only when I know that 
He is the Savior of all men, that He 
died for all, that He took away the 
sins of the world when He tasted 
death for every man. This I can know 
only on the basis of the words of God 
which I read in the Scriptures. 

Still Luther sees value in the nat- 
ural knowledge of God. This value 
is chiefly twofold. First, it helps to 
maintain order and discipline in the 
world (40, 2, 264). Secondly, it pro- 
vides a point of contact with the 
unbeliever. It is the common ground 
on which we can approach those who 
have not yet come to a real knowledge 
of God. (16, 447) 

While we are on the subject of 
common ground, it may be of special 
interest to take note of the fact that 
as Luther enunciates the principle 
which underlies Kant’s antinomies 
two centuries before the city of Koe- 
nigsberg saw the birth of its most 
illustrious son, so he also anticipates 
Van Til. In his Genesis commentary, 
Luther says that nothing in creation 
can be truly known except by a be- 
liever in Christ. Natural reason does 
not know the creature of God (42, 
511). He says, for example, that one 
cannot know what a man is or what 
a woman is unless one is a believer, 
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for nothing can be known truly until 
it is known as a creature of God. 
Luther would also have agreed whole- 
heartedly with Hume’s philosophical 
agnosticism in regard to the element 
of cause in nature, for he said that 
men can, by the use of their reason, 
never know either final or efficient 
causes. He would say also that mod- 
er science is deceiving itself when 
it imagines that it has discovered effi- 
cient causes. (J. Hutchison, Faith, 
Reason, and Existence [Oxford U. 
Press, N. Y., 1956], pp. 188 ff.) 

Nevertheless Luther believed that 
there was an area where the reason 
of the unbeliever and that of the be- 
liever overlap. He said that the pagan 
philosophers knew material and for- 
mal causes and that they treated them 
“beautifully and well” in their writ- 
ings (40, 3, 203). He pointed out the 
fact that the heathen by the use of 
their reason had set up excellent sys- 
tems of government, which excelled 
those in Christian lands (16, 354 to 
355). He was more inclined to use 
the works of heathen writers for the 
study of morals and ethics than those 
of the scholastic theologians. Even 
the hated Aristotle is to be preferred 
to them. (42, 373) 


LUTHER’S APOLOGETICS 


In passing over to the rational de- 
fense of the Christian faith as it was 
viewed by Luther, we might say at 
the very beginning that the Reformer 
believed that philosophy had a place 
in the theological curriculum. He said 
that young men studying to be leaders 
in the church must learn philosophy 
so that they may, as slaves in bar- 
barous Egypt, be able to speak with 
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the tyrants who rule over them until 
they are freed. (6, 188) 

He did not believe, however, that 
philosophy had any positive contri- 
bution to make to theology. Any at- 
tempt to construct a rational defense 
or to provide a rational explanation 
of the mysteries of the faith he con- 
sidered to be utter blasphemy. We 
are not to make any effort to explain 
the whys and the wherefores of the 
Christian faith. It is enough to know 
that God says these things in His 
Word, and we are not to ask Him 
why He acts as He does. He is His 
own norm, and if He had to answer 
all our questions, He would be the 
poorest kind of God (TR, 2, 584f.). 
The mouth that asks God, “Why?” 
he said, belongs on the gallows. 

Luther rejected also the Butlerian 
method of defending the Christian 
faith by analogy. He said that argu- 
ments drawn from analogy, by which 
we argue from human affairs to divine 
truth, are the weakest of all argu- 
ments (40, 1, 459). Analogies may 
be used to illustrate and illumine, but 
they prove nothing (ibid.; TR, 1, 
606). And they can be used in sup- 
port of false doctrine just as well as 
in defense of the truth. (47, 328) 

Above all, Luther warned against 
the view which holds that faith is 
a “resting of the heart in the sufh- 
ciency of the evidence” or that faith 
is the end product of a logical or 
rational process. Faith is a gift of 
God (33, 284). And he meant exactly 
what those words say. Faith is not 
something to which we attain. It is 
something freely given. It is some- 
thing done to us rather than some- 
thing done by us (42, 452). Men do 
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not come to faith by the use of their 
rational powers. 

This is clearly demonstrated by 
Luther’s defense of infant Baptism 
and by his insistence that infants can 
believe. To Luther those two were 
necessary concomitants, for he said 
that if we do not believe that infants 
can have faith we ought not to bap- 
tize them (17, 2, 82). The regenera- 
tion of infants through Baptism was 
no problem for him because he be- 
lieved that the conversion of adults 
was as great and even a greater mir- 
acle than the conversion of an infant 
which had not yet learned to use its 
reason. Human reason can teach the 
hand and the foot what to do, but 
only God can teach the heart. 

Because this is true, because man 
has no free will and conversion is 
solely the work of God's almighty but 
resistible grace, therefore it is ridic- 
ulous to think that men can make the 
Gospel so sweetly reasonable that in- 
telligent men will be attracted to it. 
To make the Gospel reasonable is to 
destroy it (36, 492). The surest proof 
for the truth of the Gospel is its re- 
jection by human reason. If once we 
have a Gospel which is not foolishness 
to the Greeks and no longer a stum- 
bling block to the Jews, that is, to the 
best and most learned men on earth, 
we shall no longer have the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. It is the very nature 
of all articles of faith, says Luther, 
that all reason, universa ratio, shrinks 
back from them (40, 2, 589). A rea- 
sonable Gospel was to him a con- 
tradiction in terms. Reason is dia- 
metrically opposed to faith (47, 328). 
When the opponent in a theological 
debate said to Luther, “Das reumbt 
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sich nicht,” “That makes no sense,” 
Luther simply answered: “Indeed it 
doesn’t. I say that, too. It makes no 
sense in reason and in your head, but 
it must make sense in faith and ac- 
cording to God’s Word” (37, 43). If it 
sounds foolish, he said, what do we 
care? (41, 2738-274) 

The only true defense of Scripture 
is Scripture itself. The Lutheran 
watchword Sola Scriptura, the Scrip- 
ture alone, was applicable here, too. 
We shall be well equipped to defend 
the articles of our faith if we know 
the texts of Scripture from which 
those doctrines are drawn (40, 2, 592; 
22, 40). If men will not accept the 
articles of faith on the authority of 
Scripture, we ought not even to desire 
their assent on other grounds (36, 
526). For that the cursed devil may 
thank them, because we will not 
(ibid.). He told his congregation in 
Wittenberg that they should become 
accustomed to proving and defending 
their faith only with Scripture (82, 
60). If men want to argue, we are 
to throw the texts of Scripture before 
them and stop there (40, 2, 592). The 
devil must be overcome with Scrip- 
ture and not with reason (20, 770). 
To defend God’s Word with reason is 
to defend one’s armor and sword with 
the bare hand and the bare head. 
(6, 291) 

Commenting on the text from 
1 Peter which is so often quoted in 
defense of a rational apologetic, 
Luther said that the scholastics mis- 
interpreted this text when they said 
that the Scripture should be defended 
by reason. Luther says that it means 
that we are to show men that our 
faith is grounded in the Bible. But 
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if they do not want to believe that 
the Scripture is God’s Book and God’s 
Word, then we are to remain silent. 
We are under no obligation to force 
men to accept the Word (12, 362). 
If we find people who deny that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God, we 
are not to speak a word to them. We 
should be ready always to give them 
proof out of Scripture, but if they will 
not believe, we need give them noth- 
ing more. (Ibid.) 

Luther was well aware of the log- 
ical weakness of this approach. He 
admitted that it involved a begging 
of the question (36, 525). But He 
was sure that the Word was still the 
power of God unto salvation. If such 
an approach is weak in logic, it is 
strong in the power of His might. 
In spite of its dialectical weakness, 
he insists that it is the correct way to 
guard and defend every article of 
faith. (36, 525-528) 

And yet Luther used rational argu- 
mentation in his own apologetics, 
which at first seems strange and yet 
is entirely consistent with his view. 
We have heard him say that every 
argument based on reason can be 
overthrown by reason. He held that 
it was wrong, indeed, to defend Scrip- 
ture with reason, but he was sure 
that it was perfectly proper to combat 
reason with reason. As the Law is 
used to destroy man’s confidence in 
his own ability to save himself, so 
reason may be used to undermine 
man’s trust in his own dialectic 
powers. We hear him repeatedly 
challenging his enemies to show him 
by sound reason that he is wrong. 
He offered to defeat the Anabaptists, 
as he said, “with their own cleverness” 
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(17, 2, 85). When the faculty of 
Louvain attacked the Ninety-Five 
Theses, Luther wrote that they argue 
like a bunch of women who say, 
“It is! It is not! Yes! No! You are 
wrong! I am not wrong!” And he 
complains that they have used neither 
reason nor Scripture against him. In 
the Tischreden he said that the sense- 
less, asinine pope has dealt so crudely 
that it would be possible to overcome 
him with the arguments of reason 
even if we did not have Scripture. 
(2, 60) 

In his De servo arbitrio, the answer 
to the Diatribe of Erasmus, he uses 
rational arguments again and again. 
Erasmus had argued that man must 
have the power to repent and believe 
since God had commanded him to do 
this. Luther said that if Erasmus is 
right in this argument, then he is 
wrong in his basic theological position 
and the Pelagians are right. So, 
Luther says, the Diatribe has her 
throat cut with her own sword. (18, 
675) 

It must be noted throughout, how- 
ever, that Luther never sought to 
establish the truth by reason. But 
what he attempts to do is to show 
that the arguments of those who at- 
tacked the Christian faith are not as 
foolproof as the men who use them 
seem to think. Again and again he 
applies the epithets unsinnig, sense- 
less, and unverniinftig, unreasonable, 
to his adversaries. While Luther 
would never have written a book on 
the reasonableness of the Christian 
faith, he could conceivably have 
written one with the title The Irra- 
tionalism of Unbelief. In using this 
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approach Luther is giving left-handed 
expression to his basic and consistent 
distrust of reason. Reason always 
leaves us in darkness and uncertainty, 
but still he said that if you must dis- 
pute with a Jew or a Turk or a sec- 
tarian about the wisdom and the 
power of God, then use all your skill, 
and be as subtle and as sharp a de- 
bater as you can be. (40, 1, 78) 

Again here neo-orthodoxy has often 
misrepresented Luther’s point of view 
by seeing only one side of Luther’s 
paradoxical position. Luther does 
argue in a thoroughly logical way 
against unbelief. And to understand 
why he does this we must remember 
that he said that when reason is illu- 
mined by faith, it makes an excellent 
servant. 

When rational arguments are ad- 
vanced against any articles of the 
Christian faith, Luther often appeals 
to the omnipotence of God. When- 
ever men say anything is impossible, 
Luther says that God is almighty. 
And he says that reason itself must 
grant that, if God is almighty, then 
all things are possible. (49, 404) 

It is true, as we would expect, that 
Luther lays little stress on Christian 
evidences. But he does say that the 
Bible has proved itself to be the Word 
of God by the fact that it has survived 
all the attacks made on it. He sees 
this very opposition to the Gospel as 
a proof of its truth. It must, of course, 
be recognized that both these argu- 
ments, which are often looked upon 
as rational evidences, are really Scrip- 
ture-based and Scripture-oriented. 

One last thing needs to be said, 
although it does perhaps not properly 
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belong under our topic. Those who 
call Luther irrational often are 
tempted to classify him as a subjective 
theologian. But Luther railed against 
sensus, feeling, experience, with the 
same vehemence that he used against 
ratio, reason. Luther did not believe 
that Christian experience validates it- 
self. He said that experience must 
follow faith and never precede it. 
Men must never in any way build on 


anything that they find in themselves. 
(10, 1, 1, 611) 

And when all is said and done, the 
whole of Luther’s apologetic can still 
adequately be summed up in a sen- 
tence which he wrote into the margin 
of his copy of the works of Peter 
Lombard: “Arguments based on rea- 
son determine nothing, but because 
the Holy Scriptures say that it is true, 
it is true.” 


A FEW FACTS 


— About one of every four persons in the United States is going to school. 
—Our nation’s total school and college enrollment is approximately 


43,135,000. Last year it was 41,366,000. 


— The elementary school enrollment (kindergarten through grade eight) 
is 30,670,000. This is nearly a million greater than last year. 


— The enrollment of our nation’s high schools is 8,424,000. This reflects 
a gain of 604,000 over last year’s enrollment. 


— For every 100 persons from 14 to 17 years old, 83 are enrolled in high 


school. 


— There are 3,450,000 students in our nation’s colleges and universities. 


Last year the enrollment was 3,244,000. 


— Colleges and universities expect to spend about $3.6 billion on new 
facilities during the next five-year period. 


— In September 81,400 men and women entered the teaching profession 


for the first time. 


— The increase in the number of teachers for the current academic year 


was 55,000. 


— The shortage of qualified teachers has now reached 135,000. Last year 


it was 120,700. 


— There are at present 1,397,100 teachers in the elementary and secondary 


schools of our country. 


— The cost of education in public elementary and secondary schools last 
year, including capital outlay, was $400 per pupil. The total for the country 


was about $12 billion. 


—A study by Office of Education shows that 58 per cent of the income 
(excluding receipts from loans and bond issues) for public elementary and 
secondary education is obtained from local property taxes. State taxes on 
incomes, sales, and other business activity provide 38 per cent, and the Federal 


Government, 4 per cent. 


— Costa Rica spends 17.7% of its national budget for education. 
— Finland spends 15.8% of its national budget for education. 
— Netherlands spends 14.2% of its national budget for education. 


— At least five new metals are on the way for wide industrial use. They will 
be called, cerbium, erbium, gadolinium, titanium, and ytterbium. Engineers 
predict they will become as much a part of the industrial vocabulary as are 


aluminum and copper, 


Luther the Educator 


THEO. KUEHNERT 


Martin Luther is generally known 
as a great theologian and as the Re- 
former of the church. As such he 
towered among his contemporaries, 
and his name is listed with the names 
of the great men in the world. 


Luther was more than a theologian. 
History accords him a place among 
the leading educators. He saw the 
need for educational reform in his 
day. He raised his voice in behalf of 
schools for the masses and promoted 
higher education for the training of 
leaders in church and state. Educa- 
tional principles and practices which 
we today regard as modern develop- 
ments were pointed out and advo- 
cated by Martin Luther more than 
four centuries ago. When historians 
today rank Martin Luther with the 
leading modern educators, they pay 


the Reformer a well-deserved tribute. 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE 

BEFORE LUTHER’S TIME 
What was the status of education 
in Europe at the end of the fifteenth 
century? Marked changes had then 
taken piace since the era of the dark 
Middle Ages when cathedral and 
monastic schools were the only agen- 
cies which kept the lamp of learning 
from completely flickering out. The 
later social and political upheaval 
during the Middle Ages had their 
effects on education. One of the re- 
sults was the gradual development of 
the universities, which stressed the 
seven liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic or logic, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, astronomy, and music. Later on, 


through the influence of the scholas- 
tics, theology, Latin, and Greek be- 
came prominent in the university cur- 
riculum, and law and medicine were 
made branches of study. 

With the revival of learning, begun 
by Petrarch and Boccaccio in the 
fourteenth century, and through the 
later influence of the humanists, sec- 
ondary schools were established in 
Italy, France, Germany, and England. 
These schools emphasized the class- 
ical languages, Latin and Greek, and 
the literature preserved in those lan- 
guages. 

The higher and secondary schools 
of the Middle Ages were under the 
control of the church. Their chief 
purpose was to train workers for the 
church; but they were also patronized 
by the elite who were able and will- 
ing to give their sons an education. 
There was practically no evidence of 
elementary education, and the general 
public grew up without any formal 
schooling whatsoever. This was the 
situation when Martin Luther came 
on the scene at the end of the fifteenth 


century. 
EDUCATION IN LUTHER’S DAY 


Although Luther’s parents were 
poor, they wanted their boy to get an 
education. At the age of four Martin 
was sent to the Latin school at Mans- 
feld and later to the cathedral school 
at Magdeburg. From there he was 
sent to the school at Eisenach where 
he sang from door to door for his 
daily bread until kind Ursula Cotta 
took the young singer into her home. 
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From Eisenach he went to the Erfurt 
University, where he earned the de- 
grees Bachelor of Philosophy and 
Master of Arts. 

Luther’s experiences with the var- 
ious schools which he attended ac- 
quainted him with the educational 
situation of his day in Germany: the 
narrow curriculum, the barbaric dis- 
cipline, and the mechanical methods 
of instruction. This experience, to- 
gether with his later exposure of the 
un-Scriptural doctrines of the church, 
led him to become a pioneer promoter 
of educational reform and one of our 
‘great modern educators. 


LUTHER’S EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES 

One of Luther’s fundamental re- 
formatory principles was the priest- 
hood of all believers. Luther pointed 
out that, as a priest, the believer 
stands in direct relationship to his 
God through the mediation of the 
Savior. In order to know what God 
expects of him, the Christian must 
have direct access to the Bible, which 
requires his ability to read the Sacred 
Scriptures. That conviction caused 
Luther to become the great promoter 
of schools for the masses. It caused 
him to write his two essays which are 
considered classics in educational lit- 
erature, namely: “Letter to the Mayors 
and Aldermen of all the Cities in Ger- 
many in Behalf of Christian Schools” 
and “Sermon on the Duty of Sending 
Children to School.” The following 
are some of the educational ideals 
which Luther set forth: 


1. Schools to Serve the Church and 
the State.—God needs pastors and 
teachers in his spiritual kingdom and 
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wise rulers in secular government. 
This requires the maintenance of 
schools for the welfare of the church 
and the needs of the state —in other 
words, popular education. 


2. Compulsory Education. — If the 
government can compel citizens to 
bear spear and rifle to protect the 
land, it certainly has the right to com- 
pel all parents to send their children 
to school. Keeping children in ignor- 
ance is a crime to society. 


3. Girls as well as Boys Are to Be 
Educated. — Not only boys, but girls 
likewise, should be sent to school, for 
it is necessary that both boys and girls 
be taught and brought up. “A girl 
has time to go to school an hour a day 
and yet attend to her work at home; 
for she sleeps, dances, and plays away 
more than that.” + 


4. Women Teachers Needed. — Lu- 
ther favored women teachers in 
schools, which was contrary to the 
culture of his day, when a woman 
occupied a social status which was 
restricted to the household. He 
pointed to the constitution of the con- 
gregation at Leisnic, which he con- 
sidered a model. This constitution 
prescribed that its trustees “shall 
provide an honorable, mature, and 
blameless woman to instruct young 
girls under twelve years of age in 
Christian discipline, honor, and virtue, 
and a suitable place to teach them 
reading and writing in German a few 
hours daily.” In his “Letter to the 


1 Letter to the Mayors and Aldermen in 
Behalf of Christian Schools. 


2 F. V.N. Painter, Luther on Education, 
p. 139. 
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Mayors and Aldermen” he urges the 
establishment of schools where chil- 
dren are instructed by “thoroughly 
qualified male and female teachers.” 


5. An Enriched Curriculum. — The 
paramount subject to be taught should 
be religion. Here Luther stood firm 
when he said: “Where the Holy Scrip- 
tures are not the rule, I advise no one 
to send his child. Everything must 
perish where God’s Word is not 
studied unceasingly.”* He stressed 
the need of teaching the native lan- 
guage. He urged that a prominent 
place be given to history, because it 
portrays God’s wonderful dealings 
with men. Nature should be studied 
by observing the earth, air, and skies. 
Music was to be given a prominent 
place in the schools. Luther had so 
high a regard for music that he con- 
sidered it next to theology the most 
important subject to be studied. Last 
but not least, Luther advocated phys- 
ical training and encouraged gym- 
nastic exercises as a training salutary 
both for the bodies and for the souls 
of pupils. 

LUTHER ON METHODS 
OF TEACHING 


From his own experience as a pupil 
in school, Luther knew what type of 
methods of instruction teachers used. 
Discipline was not only severe but 
often brutal. Pupils were punished 
because they did not understand what 
they were asked to do. Few teachers 
understood children; and, as a result, 
teaching was usually above the level 
of the pupils’ comprehension. The 
use of pupil interest to motivate learn- 


3 Ibid., p. 147. 
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ing was practically an unknown prin- 
ciple in Luther’s day. 

Luther’s ideas on methods of teach- 
ing were revolutionary in the educa- 
tional world of his day. The following 
are some of his basic ideas which had 
a far-reaching effect on modern edu- 
cation both in church and in secular 
schools. 


1. Recognition of the Pupil as an 
Individual. — Luther’s ultimate break 
with the authority of the church and 
his substitution of the authority of 
the Bible brought the individual into 
direct relationship with God. The 
recognition of the individual’s rights, 
privileges, and responsibilities carried 
over into education, which today em- 
phasizes the teacher’s consideration of 
the needs of the individual pupil. 
Here is a basis for our important 
educational principle today, the rec- 
ognition of individual differences in 
pupils. 

2. Meaningful Teaching. — Luther 
urged that teaching be made mean- 
ingful to the pupils. In the Preface 
to his Small Catechism he writes: 
“When they [the learners] have well 
learned the text, teach them the sense 
also, that they may know what it 
means.” He recalled from his own 
experiences in school how he suffered 
from meaningless, mechanical, and 
brutal types of instruction. 


3. Pupil Interest. — Luther stressed 
pupil interest as essential for teaching. 
He was a careful observer of children 
and proposed that their natural activ- 
ity be utilized in educating them. In 
the “Letter to the Mayors and Alder- 
men” he writes: “Now since the young 
must leap and jump, or have some- 
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thing to do, because they have a nat- 
ural desire for it that should not be 
restrained (for it is not well to check 
them in everything), why should we 
not provide such schools and lay be- 
fore them such studies? By the gra- 
cious arrangement of God, children 
take delight in acquiring knowledge, 
whether languages, mathematics, or 
history.” 

4, Learning to Be a Pleasant Expe- 
rience. — Luther wanted teachers to 
be human and make learning a pleas- 
ure for the pupils. In the Large Cat- 
echism he wrote: “What must be 
forced with rods and blows will have 
no good result, and at the farthest, 
under such treatment, they will re- 
main godly no longer than the rod 
descends upon their backs.” Com- 
mending a device of two little bags 
with pockets to help make clear to 
children the meaning of faith and 
love, he said: “Let no one think him- 
self too wise and disdain such child’s 
play. When Christ wished to teach 
men, He became a man. If we are 
to teach children, we must become 
children. Would to God we had more 
of this child’s play!” ¢ 

5. Illustrations to Be Used in 
Teaching. — For teaching the funda- 
mental truths summarized in his Cat- 
echism, Luther recommended the use 
of illustrations from Bible history. He 
regarded history in general a most 
important subject in the curriculum. 
He maintained that from history we 
can see how the good and wise have 
lived and how they have been re- 
warded; and what the wicked have 
done and how they were punished. 


4 Ibid., p. 155. 
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6. Effective Teaching of Language. 
—For the teaching of language Luther 
laid down principles recognized by 
modern educators. He opposed the 
mere study of grammar and called 
attention to the value of practicing 
the language. Note his comment: 

Everyone learns German or other lan- 

guages much better from talking at 

home, at the market, or in the church, 
than from books. Printed words are 
dead, spoken words are living. On the 
printed page they are not so forcible 
as when uttered by the soul of man 
through the mouth. Tell me, where 
has there ever been a cea that 
one could learn to speak properly from 
grammar? Is it not true that even the 
languages that have the most clearly 
defined rules, as the Latin and the 

Greek, can be better learned from 

practice and habit than from rules? 5 

7. Teaching Should Be Concrete. — 
Children should not be taught from 
books alone. Their eyes should be 
opened to the beauties of nature sur- 
rounding them. Luther criticized 
Erasmus for being too abstract. Lu- 
ther’s eyes were always open to the 
beauties of nature. He listened to the 
chirping and chattering birds and 
admired the growing plants. His 
own style of preaching and writing 
abounds with references to the nat- 
ural environment. 

8. Teachers to Be Well Trained. — 
Luther stressed the need of well- 
trained teachers. He recognized the 
value of wide experience and exten- 
sive learning for teachers. Especially 
for teaching the Holy Scriptures, Lu- 
ther maintained that one must under- 
stand this Book and not become weary 
of studying it. In his “Sermon on the 


5 Ibid., p. 158. 
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Duty of Sending Children to School,” 
Luther expressed his high esteem for 
the calling of a teacher. 


An industrious, pious schoolmaster, or 
teacher, who faithfully trains and edu- 
cates boys, can never be sufficiently 
recompensed, and no money will pay 
him, as even the heathen Aristotle 
says. Yet the calling is shamefully 
despised among us, as if it were noth- 
ing, and at the same time we pretend 
to be Christians! If I had to give up 
preaching and my other duties, there 
is no office I would rather have than 
that of a schoolteacher. For I know 
that next to the ministry it is the most 
useful, greatest, and best; and I am 
not sure which of the two is to be 
preferred. For it is hard to make old 
dogs docile and old rogues pious, yet 
that is what the ministry works at, 
and must work at, in great part, in 
vain; but young trees, though some 
may break in the process, are more 
easily bent and trained. Therefore let 
it be considered one of the highest 
virtues on earth faithfully to train the 
children of others, which duty but 


very few parents attend to themselves. 


CONCLUSION 


Martin Luther’s name truly deserves 
to be listed in history among the 
names of prominent modern educa- 
tors. He recognized and proposed 
educational principles which were 
popularized by later European edu- 
cators, such as Comenius, Spencer, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Herbart. 

Luther made literary contributions 
to education. In 1529 he wrote a 
booklet for children entitled Der Kin- 
der Handbiichlein (Children’s Small 
Handbook). This was a sort of primer 
which contained the alphabet, the 
vowels and consonants, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Command- 
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ments, several prayers, and the num- 
bers 1 to 1,000. Foremost among his 
literary products for schools is his 
Small Catechism, which is used as 
a basic text for religious instruction 
in Lutheran churches and_ schools 
throughout the world today. Among 
the hymns which our children learn 
to sing in school and Sunday school 
are hymns by Luther. Our pupils 
delight in singing “A Mighty Fort- 
ress,’ “From Heaven Above,” “Away 
in a Manger,” and others which Lu- 
ther wrote and for which he com- 
posed the tunes. 

We see Luther as a great theolo- 
gian whose intensive study of the 
Scriptures and whose matchless cour- 
age caused him to become the instru- 
ment of God to free the church from 
the bondage of human tradition. We 
see him also as a pioneer among the 
educational thinkers of modern times. 
He stands out in solitary grandeur as 
a hero among heroes. We can un- 
hesitatingly join Carlyle in his eulogy 
on the great Reformer: 

I will call this Luther a true great 
man; great in intellect, in courage, 
affection, and integrity, one of our 
most lovable and precious men. Great, 
not as a hewn obelisk, but as an AIl- 
pine mountain — so simple, honest, 
spontaneous, not setting up to be great 
at all; there for quite another purpose 
than being great! Ah, yes, unsubdu- 
able granite, piercing far and wide 
into ie heavens; yet in the clefts of 
its fountains, green and beautiful val- 
leys with flowers! A right spiritual 
hero and prophet; once more, a true 
son of nature and fact, for whom these 
centuries, and many that are to come 
yet, will be thankful to heaven.® 


8 Carlyle, 
Lecture IV. 


Heroes and Hero Worship. 
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A MEMO FROM MO 


Dear Enric: 
It happened again. 


“Are you a minister or a teacher?” he asked. 

I almost answered, “Yes.” 

How I wish we could get the proper concept of the public ministry across 
to ourselves, to our fellow ministers, and to our laity! If this were to happen, 
I believe that the church’s work would prosper even more than it is doing 
now. We could all attend to the Lord’s work without being troubled by status, 
salary, housing, and other differentials. 

The only divinely established office in the church is the ministry — not 
the pastorate as so many have contended. This office is charged with recon- 
ciling God and men through the Word. 

Perhaps the congregation asks one person to assume a large share of the 
public ministry. It may choose to title this person “pastor.” This term can 
embrace many duties, but it seldom, if ever, will embrace all of the min- 
istry’s work. The pastor is usually the overseer of the ministry of the others. 

The congregation may not want to burden one man with so many phases of 
the ministry. It may therefore set up other offices, all subdivisions or functions 
of the ministry. It may, for example, set up the office of teacher, or deaconess, 
or elder, or Sunday school secretary. 


Now note some implications: 

1. All those who occupy the different offices are ministers. A pastor, a 
teacher, a Sunday school secretary, a full-time district mission director — all 
are ministers. Of course, some, like Sunday school workers, may exercise only 
a small share of the public ministry and do so on a part-time basis. Yet, insofar 
as they have been charged with public responsibilities, they are still ministers. 

2. A teacher is not a pastor, a mission director is not necessarily a Sunday 
school secretary, a pastor is not a mission director, etc. 

3. Since a pastor who becomes a full-time college professor is no longer 
a pastor, and a teacher who is called to be a district superintendent has a new 
office and a new title, we ought to address these people with their new title. 
“Once a pastor (teacher, etc.) always a pastor (teacher, etc.)” is faulty 
reasoning. 

4. We designate our synodical schools “ministerial and teacher-training 
institutions.” Why? St. Louis, Springfield, River Forest, and Seward are all 
training ministers. The first two, however, are “pastor”-training institutions; 
the latter, “teacher”-training institutions. 

5. Is there any real difference between “ordination” and “installation”? 
I doubt it. All our ministers, including the part-time workers, ought to be 
publicly charged with their responsibilities and be willing to assent to them 
in public. They all ought to be, in other words, ordained, installed, commis- 
sioned, inducted, or what have you? (Maybe we need a new word.) 

6. Who in the ministry is a clergyman? A human term, but our govern- 
ment is interested in it (the draft, income-tax exemptions). And let’s not 
forget the railroads and airlines and their clergy rates! 

Let me put it in a large nutshell. The Lord instituted the church’s 
ministry. All Christians are priests and are to see that it is exercised. For 
the sake of order, congregations, either individually or collectively, call men 
and women to publicly discharge parts of the office in their behalf. All 
are ministers, but ministers with varying tasks in the kingdom. 


Clerically yours, 
MO 


When the Addison Seminary Was New 


Gustav KAMPE 


Eprror’s Nore: Upon our request, the 
following account was written by Teacher 
Emer. Gustav Kampe in 1948, when he was 
94 years old (died November 11, 1951, at 
the age of over 97 years). He entered the 
Addison Seminary in 1868, when the first 
building was not quite four years old. The 
account, written in German, is herewith 
offered in translation as a sidelight of our 
Centennial of Teacher Training. 

A. C. STELLHORN 


Having graduated from the seventh 
grade of St. Paul’s Lutheran School in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and having been 
confirmed, I enrolled at the Teachers 
Seminary, Addison, IIl., in September 
1868 and began in the first prepara- 
tory class. After the German system 
the institution was divided into 
a three-year preparatory department 
and a two-year seminary department. 


The total enrollment was then 
about 100 students (44 in 1864, when 
the seminary was opened), ranging 
in age from 14 to 30 years, with a few 
of them already married. Among 
them were former sailors, tailors, 
other tradesmen, and veterans of the 
Civil War. Others had attended 
teachers seminaries and other higher 
schools in Germany. Our parochial 
schools were poorly represented.* 


1 In 1864, the Synod had erected a 
three-story center building with two-story 
annexes to the north and the south, the 
annexes as living quarters for two profes- 
sors (Lindemann and Selle). All three sec- 
tions had basements. When Kampe entered 
in 1868, the Synod had already added the 
North Building, next to the north annex, 
probably built in 1867 (resolved upon by 
the Synod in 1866). Soon after Kampe 
graduated in 1873, the Synod resolved 
(1874) to erect also the South Building, 
next to the south annex. Plans for the 


qa 


That we had so many students from 
Germany was due to the fact that 
Rey. Brunn of Steeden, Germany, 
a friend of our Synod, each year sent 
a number of older men to America to 
prepare as pastors or teachers. Some 
were assigned to the Practical Theo- 
logical Seminary? and others to the 
Teachers Seminary at Addison, Ill. 


After an entrance examination the 
students were enrolled in various 
classes. As a result some were grad- 
uated after a year, others after two 
years, and still others after three to 
five years. Since there was an acute 
teacher shortage, the older ones with 
a good previous schooling were grad- 
uated as soon as possible. It could be 
done at the time because the German 
language predominated. 


THE FACULTY 


The faculty of the seminary con- 
sisted of three men: J. C. W. Linde- 
mann, director (originally a teacher 
in Baltimore), lastly pastor of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Cleveland, Ohio; 
C. Aug. T. Selle, called to the Fort 
Wayne Teachers Seminary in 1861, 
who made the transfer with the stu- 


building complex were drawn up by Rey. 
Martin Stephan, Jr., son of the Saxon 
leader, a trained architect. The Synod al- 
lowed him $35.00 “as a token of apprecia- 
tion.” As a student, Stephan also designed 
the first Concordia Seminary in St. Louis. 
During his career as a pastor, he made the 
plans for many of our churches and other 
buildings, published architectural articles 
and plans in the Abendschule. 

2 Located at Fort Wayne, Ind., 1846 to 
1861; St. Louis, Mo., 1861—75; Spring- 
field, Ill., 1875 to date. 
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dents to Addison; and Karl Brauer, 
lastly teacher at Zion Lutheran School, 
Cleveland, Ohio (Rev. H. C. Schwan). 

In addition to his duties as director, 
Lindemann taught religion on the 
basis of Dietrich’s Catechism, cate- 
chetics, Bible reading with exposi- 
tions, world history (the Babylonian 
and Persian kingdoms, etc.), German 
grammar (after Lindemann’s own 
Deutsche Grammatik), arithmetic 
(after his own Theorie des Rechnens 
and arithmetic books), pedagogy, 
psychology, drawing (Lindemann was 
an artist), and handwriting. Students 
had to submit their catecheses in 
writing and present them before a 
preparatory class. When the class 
was dismissed, a catechesis would be 
discussed and criticized. Professor 
Selle’s courses were Bible history, 
the Symbolical Books (especially 
the Augsburg Confession); English 
(mostly translations from English to 
German and vice versa), of course, 
in writing for exercise in spelling 
(textbooks in English were Ahn’s 
Lehrbuch der englischen Sprache, 
Jaep, and others); United States his- 
tory (used at the same time for read- 
ing exercise); English grammar (after 
Butler's grammar); geography (no 
textbook, but much use of maps); 
and piano for older students. Profes- 
sor Brauer was the music teacher. 
Piano, organ, singing, violin, and 
theory of music were his branches. 
There was a dearth of musical in- 
struments. 

In 1870 a fourth professorship was 
created, and Dr. Herman Duemling 
of Milwaukee was engaged tempo- 
rarily.2 He and Prof. August Crull 


3 Called to Fort Wayne by 1874. 


[October 


had been teachers at the Milwaukee 
Lutheran High School (established 
at Trinity Church in 1868). At Ad- 
dison Dr. Duemling taught the fol- 
lowing courses: German, arithmetic, 
geography, zoology, physics, chem- 
istry, all in the German language. 
Also he participated in teaching 
piano. In the seminary classes he 
stressed German composition. In 
arithmetic the seminarians had to 
present practical lessons. This was 
new. By request of the Synod, Duem- 
ling published his German series of 
arithmetics while at Addison. Later, 
upon request of the teachers, he trans- 
lated them into English when he was 
a professor at Fort Wayne; he was 
assisted by Professor Dietrich. 

Professor Lindemann worked out 
lessons on the Catechism (probably 
the lessons later published as Kate- 
chismusmilch), and circulated his 
manuscript among the students. We 
had to copy it. So also his pedagogy 
(Schul-Praxis), world history, and 
psychology. The pedagogy was later 
published by his son F. Lindemann. 
Professor Selle wrote an explanation 
of the Augsburg Confession, which 
we had to copy. 


GRADUATION 


At the end of June 1873 our years 
of study came to a close. Our class 
numbered 19 graduates who had 
passed their final examination. Six 
of them, including myself, had at- 
tended the seminary for five years; 
the other thirteen had been there two, 
three, or four years, depending on 
their age and previous education. 

We had a commencement, and the 
address was delivered by Rev. J. F. 


_Buenger of St. Louis, Mo. He had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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made a trip to Iowa and Nebraska in 

the interest of missions and had 

stopped off at Addison. At the close 

of his address Director Lindemann 

spoke briefly, handed us our diplomas 

and calls, and the commencement was 

at an end. 

THE GRADUATES AND 
THEIR ASSIGNMENTS 4 
. Abraham, Alb., Altenburg, Mo. 
2. Albers, Gustav Adolf, New York, 
N. Y. 

. Fritzke, R. (later in Milwaukee) 

. Gehrke, W., Akron, Ohio 

5. Kampe, Gustav, St. John’s, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. (Ohio Synod) 

6. Kringel, Fr., St. James, Chicago, 
Ill. 

7. Krueger, Aug., Defiance, Ohio 

8. Lotz, Henry, Peoria, Ill. 

9. Lutz, Edm., West Point, Nebr. 

10. Militzer, C. F., Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 

11. Nehrling, H., Harlem (Forest 
Park), Ill. 

12. Onasch, Alb. K., Amelith, Mich. 

13. Paul, Louis, Boston, Mass. 

14. Schaus, Peter G., Mayville, Wis. 

15. Schmid, —, Iowa 

16. Selle, Louis, Dundee, IIl. 

17. Troeller, A., Freistadt, Wis. 

18. Waschilewsky, Carl, Chester, Ill. 

19. Wukasch, Matthias, Frohna, Mo. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
What was the situation after 50 
years (in 1923)? Only six were still 
active in school: F. Kringel in Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Fr. Militzer at Arlington 
Heights, Ill.; Alb. Abraham at Forest 


— 


we CO 


4 Various corrections made upon request 
of Mr. Kampe. 
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Park, Ill.; N. Wukasch at Frohna, Mo.; 
L. Selle in Chicago, Ill.; and G. Kampe 
in Fort Wayne, Ind.® Of the other 13, 
a few had died, some had resigned on 
account of illness, and others had 
taken up other work.* 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Now something about our fiftieth 
anniversary. In July 1923 the large 
General Teachers Conference met at 
Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. The chairman then was 
Teacher W. Wegener. Together with 
the other officers, he planned for us 
six jubilarians as well as for others 
who had already celebrated their 50th 
anniversary a commemorative service 
for the evening of July 12. He sub- 
mitted his plan to the Chicago Teach- 
ers Conference, which adopted the 
plan, and elected a committee to 
make all preparations. The commit- 
tee mailed 78 invitations to veteran 
teachers and their wives, and asked 
that each teacher send a bust picture 
of himself. 

The six of us and a number of 
others had accepted the friendly in- 


5 Kringel, Militzer, and Wukasch served 
over 50 years in the same congregations. 
Selle was in Dundee one year and at Saint 
John’s, Chicago, 54 years. Kampe was at 
St. John’s, Fort Wayne (Ohio Synod), 
5 years; then at Emmanuel, Fort Wayne 
(Missouri Synod) for 57 years, a total of 
62 years. He is mistaken about Abraham, 
who taught 36 years, retired in 1909, and 
helped out here and there, according to his 
own report in 1921. 

6 Of the other 13, H. Nehrling resigned 
on account of illness in 1879, and 1886 
earned a doctor’s title, and became a noted 
American ornithologist. Biographies by W. 
Wegener, C. H. I. Quarterly, January 1948; 
by Dr. C. W. G. Eifrig, Lutheran School 
Journal, LXVI, 208 (including a fine pic- 
ture). 
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vitation.? First there was a service in 
the college auditorium, in which the 
President of the Synod, Dr. F. Pfoten- 
hauer, gave an appropriate address. 
We had asked Mr. Abraham to reply 
in our behalf, and to express our 
thanks to the conference for the honor 
accorded us.’ After the service the 


7 The others, with the years of their 
graduation, were: G. A. Just (1868), S. J. 
Richter (1870), R. Fritzke (1873), G. 
Pieritz (1868), Jul. G. Siegert (1867), 
W. H. Bewie (1867), F. W. Moesta (1869), 
W. H. Graebner (probably Wisconsin 
Synod, 1873), J. W. Mueller (1871), H. 
Lotz (1873), F. L. Wedekind (1866), J. 
Richter (1870), Louis Wissbeck (1870), 
H. Ilse (1866), and C. M. Brandt (1872). 

8 At the end of the service the chairman 
handed each veteran an Honorary Diploma, 
issued by the River Forest faculty. It read: 
“HONORARY DIPLOMA. To Teacher 
on his golden anniversary in recognition of 
his fifty years of faithful service as a Lu- 


assembly was invited to the college 
dining hall for lunch and a social 
evening. The next day, July 18, the 
six of us had another celebration for 
ourselves and a dinner at the home 
of Mr. Militzer in Arlington Heights. 
After these celebrations I never again 
saw any of my classmates. 


theran teacher, issued in love and respect 
by the teachers of the Synodical Con- 
ference.” 

The following, who were absent, received 
the diploma by mail: M. Conzelmann 
(1856), D. Meibohm (1864), G. Hormel 
(1864), J. Wegner (1864), C. A. Arnhold 
(1868), J. W. Hild (1869), A. Paar (1869), 
C. F. Grauer (1870), Chas, Zeige (1870), 
H. Wente (1871), C. Gross (1872), and 
W. Harbeck (1872). 

For an account of the celebration and a 
picture see Lutheran Witness, 1923, p. 265; 
LUTHERAN SCHOOL JOURNAL, 1923, p. 226; 
for an account only, Lutheraner, 1923, 
p. 257. 


PEN SWIPES 


@ When the ignorant rule the ignorant, dictatorships spring up like mush- 
rooms. When the ignorant rule the wise, revolution is inevitable. When the 
wise rule the ignorant, seeds of tyranny are sown. When the wise rule the 


wise, both thrive under democracy. 


® The German influence in building rockets and guided missiles has inspired 
a special language for personnel of the Air Force’s Air Research and Develop- 


ment Command. 


Here are some terms from an unofficial “English-German glossary” being 
circulated for use with technical literature: 


Guided missile — Das Sientifiker Geschtenwerkes Firenkrakker. 

Rocket engine — Firesphitter mit Smoken-und-Schnorten. 

Liquid rocket — Das Skwirten Jucenkind Firenschpitter, 

Guidance system — Das Schteerenwerke. 

Celestial guidance —Das Schruballische schtargazen Peepenglasser mit 


Komputerattachen Schteerenwerke. 


Pre-set guidance — Das Senden offen mit ein Patternbacker und Finger 


Gekressen Schteerenwerke. 


Control system — Das Pullen-und-Schoven Werke. 


Warhead — Das Laudenboomer. 


Nuclear warhead — Das Eargeschplitten Laudenboomer. 
Hydrogen device — Das Eargeschplitten Laudenboomer mit ein grosse 


Holengraund und alles kaput. 


Incompatible 


INEZ Forp 


incapable of being held 
at the same time — by the same per- 
son.” At least that is what Webster 
said when he defined “incompatible.” 


'And that is the way we feel about 


celebrations on October 31. There is 


just no place in our Lutheran schools 


for any other celebration on Reforma- 
tion Day. 
We should like to share with you 


| primary teachers the development of 


an idea gleaned from an article in 
| LurHeraNn Epucation (“What About 


: October 31?” October 1955). 


| 


|the Luther story. We had already 


We began early in October learning 


circled the “31” when we located the 


October birthday children on our 


calendar. So the children watched 


. 


| 


the days in anticipation of a special 
celebration. 

In our study of the story of Martin 
Luther we had proceeded to the nail- 
ing of the Ninety-five Theses on the 
church door. This was about the 


middle of October; therefore we had 


time and opportunity for motivating 
our special project. 

Now, we all know that parents often 
are quite subtle about “doing” their 


children’s assigned homework. It was 


now the teacher’s turn to be subtle. 
Each child was asked to make a 
church at home. The directions were 
simple. They were to use a cardboard 
box — any size, from a TV carton to 
a small shoe box. It could be simple 
or elaborate, but it had to resemble 
a church. The door had to be large 
enough for something to be “nailed 
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on.” Oh, yes, it would be all right 
this time for their parents to help 
them! This was a way to get the story 
of the Reformation into the homes. 
So the mothers and daddies got busy. 
The churches began coming in, and 
with them parents and questions and 
interest and enthusiasm. They came 
in slowly enough for us to comment 
on and enjoy each one and fast 
enough to serve as an incentive for 
others. 

Meanwhile in the classroom we 
were busy writing (manuscript) and 
memorizing pertinent Bible verses to 
put on our church doors and continu- 
ing with the story of Martin Luther. 

Polack, in his Story of Luther, tells 
how Luther’s Ninety-five Theses were 
printed and spread over all Christen- 
dom “as if the very angels themselves 
had been the messengers.” In our 
situation it was first and second 
graders who were the messengers, not 
with a printed page, but with their 
God-given voices. They carried the 
story of the Reformation into every 
represented home—the Methodist 
home, the Christian Scientist home, 
the home with no church affiliation, 
the homes of nominal Lutherans. We 
know that the message reached every 
home, because not one of our thirty- 
eight children failed to have his 
church ready. No pressure was put 
upon them. It was a demonstration 
of the children’s appreciation of our 
church, and this activity was a means 
of expressing their thanks. Each child 
had memorized several Bible verses, 
had written out one of them, and had 
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nailed (thumbtacked) it on the door 
of his church. 

It was at noon, we are told, that 
Luther posted his theses on the door 
of the church at Wittenberg. There- 
fore as near noon as feasible we had 
a parade of churches from room to 
room. It was wholly pupil participa- 
tion. In simple child language they 


told about our project, showed their 
churches, recited their memory verses. 
We went to the third- and fourth- 
grade room first, and they joined in 
the procession, singing the great 
hymn of the Reformation which they — 
had memorized. | 
This is the way we celebrated an 
October 31. How about you? 


Point or ARGUMENT. — If progressive education produces some absurdities, 
let us not forget that traditionalism produced a record of authoritarianism, 
tyranny, aimless specialization, and blunt insensitivity to personality. This 
is the opinion of Louis Filler of Antioch College. Traditional emphasis on 
subject matter has given us the “educational outlines.” There were the out- 
lines of history (H. G. Wells), of philosophy, literature, religion, and eco- 
nomics. Said Dr. Filler: “The worst about them was not that they were dull 
and desiccated, but that they were essentially false, and capable of teaching 
nothing but an ignorant and stubborn self-esteem. Such education could 
prepare us for nothing but further tragedy; and it was to be hoped that 
Americans with a sense of their predicament would avoid its treacherous 
lure.” 


Lresson ABOUT TOLERANCE. — How can tolerance be achieved? Joseph 
Douglass, an official in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
says that in the past we have relied heavily on formal (didactic) education; 
mass media or propaganda; legislation, such as the battles against segregation 
in schools; contacts between groups and individuals. But the most powerful 
means for furthering tolerant thinking and understanding is inner security of 
each person. When a person is free from threats, or when he can handle these 
threats with inner strength, he can be at ease with diverse and differing men 
and ideas. 


“The typical undergraduate in American colleges today may be the perfect 
organization-man in embryo. He expects no die-hard struggle for survival 
of the fittest, but rather an abundance for all as each one teams up with his 
fellow self-seekers in appointed places on the American assembly line. What 
he craves from higher education is vocational preparation and social adjust- 
ment.” — Philip E. Jacob, author of a forthcoming volume to be entitled 
Changing Values in College. 


“I am proud of you. I admire the gumption of a teacher who will enforce 
her orders.” — Judge William E. Wehrman, Kenton County, Ky., court, in 


upholding the right of a classroom teacher to use corporal punishment on a 
refractory pupil. 


. “Through the centuries, controversy has been the servant of education. 
There can be no education without controversy.” —H. Rowan Gaither, Ir, 
Chairman of the Trustees, The Ford Foundation. 


The Lutheran school library is a 
fairly recent development. Its evolve- 
ment is traceable to several educa- 
tional trends. 

At one time schools relied entirely 
jupon the services of the public library. 
These services were often excellent 
in their field, but a public library 
‘serves the entire community and 
maintains a collection for general- 
interest reading. The school library, 
jon the other hand, maintains a col- 
lection primarily to supplement the 
school curriculum. 

No longer is teaching done only 
from the textbook. A variety of ma- 
| terials are utilized, and these mate- 
‘rials should be close at hand when 
the need for them arises. These in- 
clude books, magazines, and audio- 
visual aids. The public library can 
be called upon to supplement the 
school library resources. 

Another consideration is that the 
pupils in Lutheran schools should 
have access to books written with 
a Christian approach. Books used 
_by a school should further the objec- 
tives of the school. Such material 
usually cannot be obtained from the 
_ public library. These books must be 
chosen by the teachers of the school 
itself. They have been trained in the 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine 
and are able to select those books 
which are doctrinally sound and 
which foster Christian attitudes. 


OBJECTIVES 
The school library should be more 
than a mere collection of books on 
a shelf. Books should be chosen on 


ia 


The Elementary School Library Today 


RENATA KoscHMANN 


the basis of some plan. The school’s 
objectives plus the following library 
objectives should be used as a guide: 

1. To provide a well-balanced, well- 
organized collection of books for both 
leisure and informational reading. 

2. To provide supplementary refer- 
ence material. 

3. To foster the reading habit in 
children. 

4. To help teachers in planning 
their class work. 

5. To help the children become in- 
telligent users of the library. 

6. To enable the children to acquire 
reading experience of all types: rec- 
reational, informational, and refer- 
ence. 

7. To provide reading material with 
a Christian approach. 

8. To foster in children the ability 
to judge the worth of a book. 

9. To provide a variety of teaching 
aids: maps, pictures, pamphlets, 
charts, filmstrips, phonograph rec- 
ords, and other materials of this kind. 

In order to fulfill these objectives 
the library must be a reading center, 
a teaching agency, and a materials 
source. In the elementary school it 
may be impractical to house all audio- 
visual materials in the library, but 
there should be a central catalog of 
all materials available; for teachers 
must know what teaching aids there 
are and where to find them. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY A NECESSITY 


The school library is no luxury; it 
must be able to justify its existence. 
It is not enough to have a collection 
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of books and other material, not even 
if all are well chosen and well organ- 
ized. The library must be closely 
integrated with the curriculum. In 
all classrooms its influence should be 
felt both by teachers and by pupils. 
A school library becomes a necessity 
to the extent that there is present 
a thirst for knowledge. 


The teacher-librarian or librarian 
plays a major part in.seeing that the 
library fulfills its functions. Too often 
in our Lutheran elementary schools 
the person who is designated as 
teacher-librarian (if there is one) has 
little time to do more than the bare 
minimum of organizational processes. 
Therefore it is the responsibility of 
the individual teacher to learn to 
know the library collection, to help 
in the selection of books and other 
material, and to do all he can to give 
reading guidance to children. 


CLASSROOM VS. CENTRAL LIBRARY 


Arguments have been advanced for 
and against both the classroom library 
and the central library. Since the 
teacher plays such an important role 
in reading guidance, it seems that 
more effective work can be done if 
classrooms have their own libraries. 
It is not a question of which library 
is better; there should be a combina- 
tion of the two. Ideally there should 
be a well-organized central library 
with provision made for collections 
in the classroom. 


It is unfortunate that many schools 
which formerly had a special library 
room, under the pressure of enroll- 
ment, have had to use it for a class- 
room. Likewise it is unfortunate that 
many schools which are erecting new 


buildings are not including a room 
for a library. Thus a number of 
schools have had to rely entirely upon 
classroom libraries, which cannot pro- 
vide complete or effective library 
service for the elementary school. 
A classroom library is of necessity 
limited in size and for that reason 
cannot be expected to provide a range 
of books wide enough to satisfy all 
reading interests and appropriate for 
all levels of reading ability. 

A central library can be of better 
service than a room library. It can 
provide a wider range of material for 
use by all children, and it can give 
a library experience which children 
cannot get from a collection of books 
in a corner of the classroom. The 
central library is even more econom- 
ical for the school. It avoids unnec- 
essary duplication of books, particu- 
larly of expensive reference works, 
which should be available to all. 

However, a central library in the 
school does not automatically provide 
wide and varied reading experiences. 
Provision should be made for the free 
circulation of books to and from the 
classroom so that they are available 
for immediate use when the need 
arises in the course of daily learning 
within the classroom. The classroom 
collections should be changed often, 
and care should be taken that the 
resources of the central library are 
not depleted. 

With a good balance maintained 
between central and classroom librar- 
ies and with the co-operation and 
wholehearted support of all the teach- 
ers, the library can become an integral 
part of the school’s educational pro- 
gram. 


The Teacher and Part-Time Agencies 


H. Epwarp KoscHMANN 


“For all which it is my duty to 
thank and to praise, to serve and 
obey Him.” 

In confessing these words of Lu- 
ther’s explanation of Article II of the 
Creed, all Christians dedicate their 
talents to the service of their Savior. 

As a result of their special training, 
Christian day school teachers possess 
a broader and deeper knowledge of 
God and His Word and have acquired 
the ability to train others by impart- 
ing that knowledge to them. These 
are the special talents which Chris- 
tian day school teachers dedicate to 
the Lord. 

Teachers of the day schools make 
use of their special talents in the 
training of their pupils. But what 
about those children who, for some 
reason or other, do not attend the 
day schools? They, too, certainly 
need first-rate Christian indoctrina- 
tion and training. Should the Chris- 
tian teacher ignore them? Are not 
they, too, to be given spiritual feeding 
of a high quality? Can teachers hon- 
estly plead: “We are too busy — too 
busy to help care for their souls”? 

Teachers who recognize the need 
of these boys and girls should also 
realize that they themselves are qual- 
ified to supply that need. In effect, 
then, they will go to the parents and 
say: “If you will not send your chil- 
dren to our Christian day school, 
where they will be under the influ- 
ence of God’s Word daily for five 
days a week, won't you send them to 


us on Sunday morning, so that we can 
instruct them for at least one hour 
a week? Won't you enroll them in 
the vacation Bible school, where again 
we can help you carry out the express 
command of God to teach your child 
His Word of Life?” 

The lack of skilled teachers is one 
serious weakness of the Sunday school 
and the vacation Bible school. Our 
church is trying to remedy the situa- 
tion. However, since most teachers 
for these agencies are taken from the 
lay membership, the problem of se- 
curing fully trained teachers will 
probably always exist. 

What will Christian day school 
teachers (men and women alike) do 
when they notice that the congrega- 
tion is seriously concerned with this 
problem? Is it not natural for them 
to offer their services and say: “God 
has granted us the very talents nec- 
essary for doing effective work also 
in the part-time agencies. These are 
the very talents the lack of which is 
causing a vexing problem in the in- 
struction and training of our children. 
We'll gladly help wherever we can”? 

The teachers of the day schools can 
be of assistance also in the Bible 
study program. The program in most 
congregations is too large for the pas- 
tor to manage alone. Who is better 
qualified to assist with this work than 
the trained Christian teachers of the 
church? This they can do when they 
attend the Bible-class sessions, par- 
ticipate in its discussions and activ- 
ities, or become leaders or teachers 
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of classes. In whatever capacity it onstration of the dedication of the 
may be, the active co-operation of special talents of our teachers in the 
the professionally trained Christian building of the Lord’s kingdom. 


teachers may be an important factor Take my love, my Lord, I pour 


in the success of a congregation's At Thy feet its treasure-store; 
Bible-class program. Take myself, and I will be 
May there be an ever greater dem- Ever, only, all for Thee. 


Growinc Ur. — No small part of the need of psychiatrists in the college 
world arises from the increased tension between dreamy adolescence and the 
demand for more rapid maturation on the part of undergraduates. 

When as a nation we were a child, we could speak as a child and think 
as a child, but there comes a time —and the time is now — when we must 
begin to put away our pretty toys and insist that literature, art, science, and 
philosophy are not the mere subjects of lessons dutifully to be got, but weapons 
to master for survival in this great critical period of human history. We must 
put away children’s things. — Howarp Mumrorp JONES. 


AN AFTERMATH OF War.— The danger inherent in wartime restrictions 
is that they become an incubus difficult to remove once the armed conflict is 
over, once the defeat of the enemy has been accomplished. Liberty must not 
simply be taken for granted. Liberty must be carefully nurtured. It must be 
coddled like the flower in the garden. The weeds of compulsion and dictation 
and regimentation must not be permitted to choke it. It must enjoy the sun- 
shine of warm appreciation and devoted espousal. It must be accorded the 
fertilizer of constant specific application to specific situations in life. 


Louis P. LOCHNER 


Tue Boox Hasir. — It is not exaggerating to say that the book habit is 
so firmly fixed that very many pupils, otherwise intelligent, have a positive 
aversion to directing their attention to things themselves — it seems so much 
simpler to occupy the mind with what someone else has said about these things. 
While it is mere stupidity not to make judicious use of the discoveries and 
attainments of others, the substitution of the seeing of others for the use of 
one’s own eyes is such a self-contradictory principle as to require no criticism. 


Joun DEweEy 


Cannot OPERATE WITHIN Four Wa.is. — The important part about the 
social aspect of education is that educational institutions cannot operate within 
four walls. They must, to be effective, be identified with their supporting com- 
munities. They must utilize these communities in their work. . . . The more 
closely an educational institution responds to the need of its community, the 
more effective it will be. — ERNEsT O. MELBy. 


Booxs ARE ARTIFICIAL, LirE Is REAL. — The school must understand that 
its main material, books, are poor substitutes for experience; that truth is life 
and not a knowledge of books; that we learn from books really only when their 
contents are interpreted by life and experience. Books interpret and expand 
experience, but they do not supply it. Books are artificial, life is real. 


HERMAN H. Horne 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


News of the workings of the LEA, an association of Lutheran educators devoted 
to the advancement of Christian education through 


LEADERSHIP SERVICE 


PROMOTION RESEARCH 


CONVENTION REFLECTIONS 


The 1957 LEA-NLPTL convention 
is history. Many of you were there — 
more were not. The attendance was 
the best in our fifteen years of exist- 
ence, which shows a true interest and 
support for the work being done. The 
NLPTL sessions drew many lay 
people, who exhibited a true spirit 
of concern and participation. It 
was interesting to note that many 
LEA teacher members registered as 
NLPTL delegates. While teachers are 
certainly members of the parent- 
teacher team, we would have appre- 
ciated their attendance at the LEA 
sessions. Perhaps next year your 
League will send both lay and teacher 
delegates. 

The addresses and presentations 
were thoughtful and stimulating. The 
1957 Convention Report, which will 
carry all major presentations in full, 
is in preparation. You, too, can be 
present at the convention (vicari- 
ously ) if you study this report. It will 
be worth your while. Suggestions for 
discussion use in your local parish will 
be included. 

May we point out a few of the 
highlights. The keynote address by 
Prof. John Strietelmeier was a thrill- 
ing exposition and justification of the 
need and influence of Lutheran ed- 
ucation, particularly the parochial 


school system. His arguments could 
well win over the most ardent antag- 
onist. This article will provide you 
with some imposing arguments. It 
will make you think, since some of his 
statements require delicate interpre- 
tation. 

The round-table discussion of the 
keynote address by the author, Presi- 
dent Koehneke, and Dr. Martin Simon 
was a rousing beginning to the first- 
day sessions, as three keen minds 
sought to relate the various aspects of 
the address to problems of our mod- 
ern-day church, home, and _ school. 
The free-flowing wit and humor in 
this discussion provided attendants 
with the feeling that such a formal 
topic could still be practical and in- 
teresting. 

The LEA itself came in for some 
discussion during sessions. Three 
speakers presented their ideas of how 
the Association can better serve the 
cause of Lutheran education. Fred 
Nohl suggested ten critical areas in 
Lutheran elementary education with 
which the LEA should concern itself: 


1. Research 

2. School promotion 

3. Teacher recruitment and conserva- 
tion 

The woman teacher 

. The status of the teacher 

. Parish-conscious teachers 

. The role of the principal 


OD oO 
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8. The nursery-school movement 
9. Public relations 
10. Unifying home, church, and school. 


E. F. Sagehorn, principal of the Cleve- 

land Lutheran High School, treated 

his suggestions under two main topics: 

1. Help the constituency of the church 

to see with greater clarity the issues 

in the Lutheran educational atmos- 
phere today. 


2. The LEA is designed to carry on 
a research that is so essential to 
a vibrant educational system. 
Arthur M. Ahlschwede of Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education pre- 
sented a stirring challenge to the 
LEA in the role of recruiting workers 
for the Lord’s kingdom. The sugges- 
tions offered by these three men will 
provide food for thought and study 
for years to come. 

Three other presentations deserve 
mention. Principal Alfred Kirchoff of 
Wichita, Kans., made an eloquent 
plea for school consolidation as prac- 
ticed in his area. Their success, under 
the blessing of God, has been phe- 
nomenal. Anyone considering con- 
solidation must read this account. 
E. J. Keuer, Education Counselor of 
the Texas District, held forth on the 
topic of Christian administration of 
Lutheran schools in a most thought- 
provoking fashion. His new term, 
Christocracy, as the basis for Chris- 
tian, democratic administration, will 
provide you with an interesting, sound 
idea on which to approach a study 
in this area. 

In a style unique to him, Dr. Walter 
Wolbrecht held the 365 anniversary- 
banquet attendants intent on his topic 
“For Such a Time As This.” This, too, 
will prove intriguing reading. 


RESOLUTIONS 

Several major resolutions deserve 
mention. The increased printing costs 
of yearbooks and monographs and an 
increase in price of LurHERAN Epv- 
cation to the LEA by CPH caused 
the convention to resolve to raise the 
membership dues to $6.00 a year, 
beginning September 1, 1957. We 
hope the extra dollar will not be 
a deterrent to some. 

A committee to be appointed is to 
study the practicality of establishing 
the office of executive secretary for 
the LEA. The work is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to co-ordinate 
without leadership that has sufficient 
time to devote to the cause. Another 
committee is to study the possibility 
of establishing other new departments 
of the association similar to the 
NLPTE: 

Other resolutions, reports, ad- 
dresses, and progress will be re- 
ported in the fall monograph. The 
NLPTL report will be found in issues 
of Nurture. 

The 15th annual convention was 
truly a success. We were blessed with 
clement weather, punctual partici- 
pants, and fellowship of Christians 
bound in a common cause. The facil- 
ities and services of Concordia, River 
Forest, were exceptional. The cost 
was minimal. Decide now to attend 


next year. = eECRUIT! 


Principals, have all your teachers 
taken membership in the only Lu- 
theran professional educational asso- 
ciation in existence? Would you make 
it your personal obligation to provide 
this avenue of in-service training? 
Send in their names. They will thank 
you for it. 
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CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Theodore J. C. Kuehnert, Alfred F. Schmieding, Gertrude B. Stoffregen. 


BOOKS 
BIBLE GEOGRAPHY 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. By Samuel Terrien. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957. 
97 pages. $3.99. 

The author states (p.9) that the twofold purpose of the book is “to show the land 
that shaped the people and to depict the people’s story against the background of their 
land.” He gives the reader an excellent panorama of the history of the Hebrew nation 
from the “beginning of civilization” until the time of the apostles. The rise and decline 
of nations surrounding Palestine is discussed insofar as the fate of the nations affects the 
history of the Hebrews. From a secular point of view the author fulfills the purpose of 
the book. However, he apparently accepts neither the divine inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
tures nor the divinity of Christ. Consequently certain facts of sacred history are interpreted 
incorrectly. The real purpose of Christ’s life and ministry is not hinted at, although many 
incidents of our Lord’s life are related. 

The physical appearance of the book is exceptionally beautiful. Colored illustrations 
and photos, various maps, or black-and-white photographs are found on every page of 
the book. The maps give a good picture of the history of the Children of Israel. Unfor- 
tunately some of the relief and rainfall maps have color keys which are not accurately 
matched to the maps themselves. It is also unfortunate that many pages are not numbered. 

Lands of the Bible is a beautiful and well-written book that should be used with con- 
siderable discretion in Lutheran circles. G. B.S. 


EDUCATION 


BLUEPRINT FOR TALENT SEARCHING. By Richard L. Plaut. New York: National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 1957. v + 42 pages. 

In this booklet Plaut reports the details of a documented study of helping the talented 
students among our Negro population to further their higher education, especially those liv- 
ing in a deprived cultural, economic, and educational environment. There seems little 
doubt that much talent is lost. Plaut holds that “trained human intelligence is our most 
valuable resource.” (P. iii) 

Discovering talent is not an easy matter in areas where cultural, educational, and eco- 
nomic levels are low. There is, first of all, the untenable myth that Negroes are inherently 
inferior in intelligence when compared with our white population. Nor is the application 
of selective tests a reliable measure. Since tests measure what has been learned, not neces- 
sarily what can be learned, it stands to reason that even the most talented youth in a poor 
cultural and educational environment is at a disadvantage, and he may not reach the level 
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of a less-talented person who has had superior advantages. Tests must therefore be supple- 
mented by observation and group opinion. 

Plaut presents cases showing that when a talented Negro student enters a desegregated 
college, he does not only do acceptable work but is often chosen to a position of leadership 
by his fellow students. are 

Financing the education of the Negro student who comes from low economic circum- 
stances is usually done by the use of four sources: (1) a scholarship grant by the college; 
(2) the student’s earnings from vacation and other employment; (3) the student’s family; 
and (4) a grant from the National Scholarship Service Fund for Negro Students. 

Plaut’s study presents many other details of interest to those searching for talent among 
Negro high school students and, as a by-product, makes a strong case for the urgent need 
of equal opportunities for all children regardless of color, race, or nationality. Not to do 
the latter is difficult to defend. A.F.S. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


TRAINING THE BACKWARD CHILD. By Herta Loewy. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1956. 116 pages. 


Herta Loewy is in charge of a school for backward children in England. Training the 
Backward Child is a second publication following her earlier report (1951) entitled The 
Retarded Child. Both books are rewarding publications for anyone interested in slow- 
learning children. 

Miss Loewy advocates active training for the backward child from an early period on, 
but she would not for a moment entertain the thought of asking the child — or willy-nilly 
demanding of him —that he do something beyond his limited ability. But “drill” and 
“training” are considered necessary to bring the child out of a haze in which he would 
otherwise remain indefinitely. 

Both books contain descriptive materials of work in drawing, painting, speech, reading, 
music, movement, numbers, and other activities. She places much emphasis on proper 
nutrition. She says (p. 29): “Ever since I have been doing this work, I have made a point 
of including the parents in what I do for the children.” A. FS, 


SOCIOLOGY 


MARRIAGE. Revised Edition. By Earl Loman Koos. ~New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1957. 344 pages. $4.00 list. 

This is not an elaborate philosophic discussion of the family as a social institution. It 
is rather a factual presentation of the opportunities and responsibilities which the estate of 
marriage offers. The author begins with discussing the qualifications for marriage. Then 
he devotes considerable space to courtship. He treats the various aspects of marriage: the 
sexual, the economic, and the religious. Marriage relationships to in-laws, to children in 
the family, are followed by a discussion of divorce and problems presented by growing old 
in marriage. The book brings a few pictures, but makes liberal use of quotations to illus- 
trate points the author makes. 

The volume is not intended to be a treatment of the family from the Christian point 
of view. In the discussion of engagement and divorce the reader may find viewpoints 
expressed which clash with Scripture. Aside from these observations, the reader will find 
in this book a frank and factual discussion of marriage in our day important not only for 
young men and women who contemplate entering marriage but also for such among us as 
are married. 

The book is primarily intended to serve as a college textbook. To that end it is written 


in an interesting style, and it has guiding questions for discussion appended to each chap- 
ter as well as suggestions for further reading on the topics treated. TER: 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Eprror’s Note: Explanatory notes on bindings, use, subject headings, and prices may 
be found in LurHeran Epucation, September 1957, page 36. 


Gr. 5-7 Butterworth, Oliver. THE ENOR- 

Ages 10-12 MOUS EGG; illus. by Louis Dar- 
ling. Little, 1956. 186 pp. 
$2.95. 


“Nate Twitchell, a twelve-year-old boy liv- 
ing in Freedom, N. H., took over the care of 
an enormous egg laid by one of the family’s 
hens and helped the hen turn it regularly 
during the six weeks it took to hatch. Every- 
one except a visiting paleontologist was sur- 
prised when the egg finally hatched and 
a baby Triceratops emerged. The problems 
arising from trying to rear a dinosaur in 
modern times — climaxed when members of 
Congress attempted to rule the animal un- 
American — make a very funny story, as 
told with Nate’s straight-faced, understated 
humor. There is one major discrepancy be- 
tween the text and an illustration, but this 
becomes a minor weakness when the book 
is taken as a whole. This is a story to take 
its place with Homer Price in the much too 
small collection of truly humorous stories.” 
— BCBC, IX, 91. This book puts biological 
evolution in its place — an enormous egg. 
It’s time to poke fun at this thing we’ve 
taken much too seriously. 


Gr. 7-12 
Ages 12-17 


Chute, Marchette Gaylord. STO- 
RIES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
World, 1956. 351 pp. $3.75. 


“In her Introduction, Miss Chute presents 
Shakespeare, ‘remarkable storyteller, Eng- 
land’s greatest poet and master of stagecraft, 
against the background of the period in 
which he lived and wrote, and she urges 
that Shakespeare be read, not merely with 
reverence but also with understanding and 
enjoyment. To give young people a first 
introduction to the plays, and to lay a foun- 
dation for this enjoyment, Miss Chute has 
retold the stories of the plays, all those in- 
cluded in the First Folio. She identifies the 
theme and the mood and tells the story 
with wit and interprets it with appreciation. 
Adults as well as young people will enjoy 
reading the book and will find the author's 
interpretations interesting and helpful.” — 
BCBC, X, 76. 


Gr. 7-12 


Epstein, Samuel and Beryl. THE 
Ages 12-17 


ANDREWS RAID, OR, THE 
GREAT LOCOMOTIVE CHASE, 
APRIL 12, 1862; illus. by R. M. 
Powers. Coward-McCann, 1956. 
253 pp. $2.95. 


“In a tensely dramatic style that avoids all 
sensationalism while doing full justice to 
the suspense and excitement of the events, 
the authors tell of the planning, execution, 
and disastrous ending of the famous An- 
drews’ Raid. The characters, both the Yan- 
kees and the Confederates, come vividly to 
life, and the reader is made to sympathize 
with both as he sees the courage that 
prompted Andrews to attempt the raid, and 
the loyalty that kept Fuller on Andrews’ 
trail against seemingly insurmountable odds. 
This is a book to be read both as an excit- 
ing adventure story and as an historically 
accurate account of one of the more color- 
ful events of the Civil War.” — BCBC, 
x 77, 


Subject head: U. S. — Hist. — Civil War — stories 


Gr. 6-8 Gridley, Marion E. INDIANS OF 
Ages 11-13 YESTERDAY; illus. by Lone 
Wolf. Donohue, 1940. 63 pp. 
10%x*12Y%. Paper cover, 
side-sewn. Primarily for school 


$2.50. 

An interesting account of the Indians of the 
United States, divided according to region. 
Gives a great deal of information about the 
customs and ceremonies of the different 
tribes and brings out the differences be- 
tween them. Special features are the charts 
listing the different tribes of each region, 
and telling where they lived and where they 
are now. Beautiful black-and-white illustra- 
tions and in color. 


use. 


Subject head: Indians — (by region) 


Gr. 5-7 
Ages 10-12 


Hofsinde, Robert. THE INDIAN’S 
SECRET WORLD, illus. by the 
author. Morrow, 1955. 96 pp., 
8%.X11. Primarily for school 
use. $3.95. 

“Brief introductions to some of the customs 


and religious beliefs that have affected the 
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everyday lives of the various Indian tribes 
of North America. Includes such things as 
the choosing of designs to be painted on 
tepees; the making and using of a medicine 
pipe, a war bonnet, owner sticks, masks, 
moccasins, robes, medicine shields, and 
Kachinas; and the use of picture writing. 
The book gives an authentic picture of life 
among the different tribes and will be use- 
ful in developing an understanding among 
modern youngsters of the ways in which 
cultural mores develop. The illustrations 
help explain the text and add beauty to the 
book, although the color pictures tend to 
be more artistic than realistic.” — BCBC, 
Xe 95: 


Subject head: Indians — sign language 


Huggins, Alice M., and Robinson, 
Hugh L. WAN-FU — _ TEN 
THOUSAND HAPPINESSES; illus. 
by Roberta Moynihan. Long- 
mans, 1957. 186 pp. $2.75. 


The story is realistically set in recent North 
China. One-Leg, a fourteen-year-old crip- 
pled girl, had known nothing but extreme 
poverty since she could remember. One- 
Leg’s father had been a poor but happy 
silversmith before he lost his sight, but now 
he carried One-Leg pickaback through the 
busy streets to serve as his eyes as they 
begged. On the eve of the Mid-Autumn 
Festival, after an unusually good day in the 
streets, One-Leg’s father was killed in an 
accident, and she awoke the next morning 
in the hospital. Here One-Leg made friends 
with the Christians and learned an entirely 
new way of life. This well-told, heart-warm- 
ing story is wound around the theme: Wan- 
Fu’s dream of happiness is found in educa- 
tion and a new way of life and not in the 
attainment of riches. When One-Leg is 
offered the opportunity to go to school her- 
self, she has surely gained the happiness her 
new name denotes, Wan-Fu, ten thousand 
happinesses. 


Gr. 7-8 
Ages 12-13 


Subject head: China — stories 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Jacobsen, Helen, and Mischel, 
Florence. THE FIRST BOOK OF 
LETTER WRITING; illus. by Lazlo 
Roth. Watts, 1957. 62 pp. 
(First Books) Side-sewn. $1.95. 


An excellent beginner’s guide to good letter 
writing. This book explains the whys, hows, 
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whens, and wherefores in writing every type 
of letter that a child might wish to send. 
The authors and artist collaborated in giving 
the book lively style that is informative and 
amusing. Here in one book is all the infor- 
mation provided in most language books 
from Grades Three to Eight. Indexed. 


Klausler, Alfred P. MIDNIGHT 
LION, GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
SOLDIER OF GOD. Augsburg, 
1957. 140 pp. $2.50. 


A dramatic, fictionalized biography of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus that ranks with Fosdick’s or 
McNeer’s Martin Luther. Alfred Klausler, 
editor of the Walther League Messenger and 
author of Growth in Worship and Christ and 
Your Job, begins the spectacular career of 
Gustavus Adolphus with his first military 
engagement at the age of sixteen. After the 
death of his father the king, the youthful 
Gustavus struggles to secure his right as 
king. Then we read of his campaigns 
against the Danes, Poles, and Russians, his 
religious crusade against the Catholic forces 
of Austria’s Ferdinand II, and finally of his 
death on the battlefield at the age of thirty- 
eight. Teen-agers seeking adventure will be 
captivated by the story of this brave, young 
Lutheran “Soldier of God.” Disappointment 
—no illustrations or maps to aid the reader 
in fully understanding this seventeenth- 
century chapter in the history of the Chris- 
tian faith. 


Gr. 7-8 
Ages 12-13 


Gr. 4-8 Komroff, Manuel and Odette. 

Ages 9-13 BIBLE DICTIONARY FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS; illus. by Steele 
Savage. Winston, 1957. 84 
pp. $2.95. 


Nearly 800 important Bible words are ex- 
plained in simple language, accurately, and 
without distortion. (A few words, such as 
“faith” and “Jesus,” could receive more 
clarification.) Historical background is in- 
cluded to give more familiarity to the mean- 
ings. Entries include people, cities, moun- 
tains, seas, rivers, places, customs, and rites. 
Entries provide a chain of definitions which 
lead to other entries and provide a richer 
knowledge of the Bible. Steele Savage’s 
excellent drawings in multicolor offer visual 
identification of many archaic words and 
names. Pronunciation of words is given by 
means of a simplified pronunciation key. 
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Gr. K-2 Krasilofsky, Phyllis. THE COW cially Dick, set out to find the reason why 
Ages 5~7 WHO FELL IN THE CANAL; illus. the people would not accept them. The 
Tigo p vt inersre detailed accounts of the family’s adventures 
Paperboard cover. $2.75. invite the reader to join the Milton family 


Hendrika, a Holstein cow, whose curiosity 
had been whetted by stories about the city 
in Holland told by Pieter, the horse, fell 
into a canal. Climbing on a raft, she floated 
down the canal, past the pastures, barns, 
houses, tulips, and windmills to the city. 
Her adventures there demand many read- 
ings. Peter Spier’s color lithographs and 
black-and-white drawings give a sense of 
reality to, and intimate glimpses of, Holland 
as a country and the people in it. An amus- 
ing story with pictures rich in simple detail. 


Subject heads: Hoiland — stories Cows — 
stories 

Gr. 5-8 McNeer, May. ARMED WITH 

Ages 10-13 COURAGE; illus. by Lynd Ward. 


Abingdon, 

$2.50. 
Sympathetic biographical sketches of seven 
men and women with great spiritual courage 
who dedicated their lives to the service of 
humanity (Florence Nightingale, Father 
Damien, George Washington Carver, Jane 
Addams, Wilfred Grenfell, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Albert Schweitzer). The gallant strug- 
gles of these crusaders against poverty, 
ignorance, disease, and prejudice should be 
an inspiration to every Christian. 


1957. 112. pp. 


Gr. 6-8 Meigs, Cernelia. WILD GEESE 

Ages 11-13 FLYING; illus. by Charles Geer. 
Macmillan, 1957. 194 pp. 
$2.75. 


The Milton family loved the big white house 
in Jefferson Village, Vt., where their late 
grandfather had lived. They had worked 
hard, cleaning and scrubbing both inside 
and out to make this old house their home. 
But as much as they loved living in this 
small, quiet town, they were not happy here. 
For some reason the townspeople were not 
willing to offer their friendship. Twelve- 
year-old Dick Milton felt the resentment 
more than the other children, because he 
was the oldest and because he was respon- 
sible for helping his mother run the family 
affairs while his father was out of the coun- 
try on business. The whole family, but espe- 


in their attempt and their final success in 
changing this unwelcome attitude. Vivid 
description and daily experiences bring the 
personalities of all of the members of the 
Milton family alive. The warm feeling of 
a fun-loving family working together leaves 
the reader well satisfied, though some- 
times the characters are too pat, as is the 
ending. 

Subject head: Vermont — stories 

BCBC, X, 132. 


Reviewed 


Gr. 7-10 
Ages 12-15 


Norman, Charles. JOHN MUIR, 
FATHER OF OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS. Messner, 1957. 183 
pp. $2.95. 

An excitingly written, warm, human biog- 

raphy of one of America’s most famous 

botanists. John Muir felt that by living out 
in nature he could best study the wonders 
that God had created. He explored the 
lands of the United States, spending most 
of his time in the West, where he discovered 
the California glaciers and studied the giant 
sequoias. Excerpts from Muir’s book reveal 
superb descriptive writing. John Muir was 

a great influence in the establishment of our 

national parks, and his work is worth know- 

ing about. For the above-average reader. 


Subject heads: Muir, John Botany 
Gr, 3-12 Read, Herbert, ed. THIS WAY, 
Ages 8-17 DELIGHT, A BOOK OF POETRY 


FOR THE YOUNG; illus. by 

Juliet Kepes. Pantheon, 1956. 

155 pp. $3.50. 
“An exceptionally attractive collection of 
poems, most of them from the works of well- 
known poets, and including a few poems by 
children and some by modern poets whose 
works are not generally thought of as having 
appeal for children (i.e., Dylan Thomas). 
This emphasis is on poems that will stimu- 
late the child’s imagination or that will 
evoke moods. Although the book is in- 
tended for young children, there is much 
here to appeal to any age level. The illus- 
trations are well suited to the type of poems 
contained in the volume. This will make 
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a pleasing gift book, as well as a welcome 
addition to library collections of poetry.” — 
BCBC, X, 70. 


Subject heads: English poetry — collections 
American poetry — collections 

Gr. 7-9 Rendina, Laura Cooper. LOLLY 

Ages 12-14 TOUCHBERRY. Little, 1957. 


214 pp. $3.00. 

Lolly, a ninth-grader in a Florida junior 
high, was an attractive, average girl who 
loved sports and excelled in them. Although 
the problems she encounters are universal 
to all teen-agers, deciding what is really im- 
portant to her confuses Lolly. Did she want 
to be popular like Dodie Ann Carson, who 
beat her in the school elections and. always 
knew what to say to boys? Should Lolly try 
not to show her enthusiasm for sports be- 
cause Joe Prentiss, the star halfback on the 
high school team, with whom Lolly had 
grown up, had told her himself that he 
didn’t like athletic girls? These problems 
are real to Lolly, and to the reader, too. 
The action of the story moves rapidly, and 
the personalities of the characters are por- 
trayed primarily through the choice of words 
in conversation. The mood is set with typi- 
cal teen-age speech. Especially through this 
conversational tone the author has success- 
fully created realistic teen-agers for teen- 
agers today. 


Gr. 4-6 Rolfsrud, Erling Nicolai. BOY 
Ages 9-11 FROM JOHNNY BUTTE; illus. by 
Lee Mero. Augsburg, 1956. 


122 pp. $1.50. 
Axel Kittilson was just about the nicest, 
most fascinating man in the country ’round 
Johnny Butte, N. Dak. He had a Model-T 
Ford and a Fordson tractor, which were 
novelties back in 1919. He let ten-year-old 
Karl drive the tractor. Karl was troubled — 
not about the tractor — but about what 
Axel had told Karl’s father: “Thank you, 
Preacher, but I get along without church. 
And without God.” Why Axel made a pul- 
pit of Badlands cedar for the church and 


came to church himself and how Karl’s hero 
worship grew up make an absorbing story. 
Well written with pleasing humor. 


Subject head: North Dakota — stories 


Gr. 7-11 
Ages 12-16 


Selby-Lowndes, Joan. CIRCUS 
TRAIN; illus. by Geoffrey Dean 
Lewis. Abelard, 1957. 240 pp. 
$3.00. 


The circus audiences marveled at the per- 
formances of the young acrobats, exclaiming 
that Chinese children were born natural 
acrobats. But Kai Yong and other circus 
performers knew well the long hours of 
practice and months of rehearsing that pre- 
ceded a successful act on stage. Kai Yong 
had started his career in the circus as a 
juggler at the age of eighteen in 1910. 
Although circus life meant constant travel- 
ing, some one-night stands, and many dis- 
appointments, Kai Yong and his wife, 
Joanna, loved their work. After traveling 
throughout the world for over forty years, 
Kai Yong retired from the stage. But still 
his heart was in circus life as he trained his 
teen-age children to succeed him. Through 
vivid description and exciting experiences 
this junior novel creates a clear and accurate 
picture of circus life in terms of the Yong 
family, who are still active in a circus. 


Subject head: Circus life 


Gr. 4-6 
Ages 9-11 


Selden, George. THE GARDEN 
UNDER THE SEA; illus. by Garry 
Mackenzie. Viking, 1957. 190 

‘ pp. $2.75. 

This book is of the caliber of The Wind in 

the Willows and Charlotte’s Web. It con- 

cerns creatures of the sea: Peter Starfish, 

Hector Crab, Oscar Lobster, and James 

Fish, who all work together to make a gar- 

den under the sea. There is excitement 

when Oscar is imprisoned by men and is 
rescued by George Porpoise. A fallen mete- 
orite becomes the treasure of the garden. 

A black-and-white illustration begins each 

chapter, but adds little to the exciting ad- 

ventures and salvage operations. 


Subject head: Seashore — stories 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorRDIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Vicarage Workshop. — Twenty-two pas- 
tors met at Concordia Seminary to discuss 
objectives and suggested procedures for 
theological students in their year of prac- 
tical training, their vicarage. 

The Synod requires all its theological 
students before graduation to work for one 
year in a parish or institution under the 
supervision of an experienced pastor or 
chaplain. This is the first time a group of 
men experienced in supervising vicars have 
met for a five-day workshop to discuss 
problems in this program. 

Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer, chairman of 
the department of practical theology at 
Concordia Seminary, served as director of 
the workshop. Faculty members from Con- 
cordia Seminary, Springfield, IIl., also as- 


sisted in the conference, 


Guild Silver Anniversary. — The Oc- 
tober 18, 1957, meeting marked the 25th 
anniversary of the organization of the Con- 
cordia Seminary Ladies’ Guild. For the 
anniversary project the group has been 
raising $2,500 to pay for new equipment 
to serve meals at the field house. 

This year the group revised its consti- 
tution to include society memberships. In 
response, 13 societies have been received 
into membership. The guild has a total 
of 745 members. 


“Concordia Theological Monthly” In- 
dexed. — Dr. W. Roehrs, managing editor 
of the Concordia Theological Monthly, has 
received word that this professional journal 
of our synod will be one of the 50 theo- 
logical journals and quarterlies listed in the 
Index to Religious Periodical Literature. 
A special grant from the Selantic fund has 
made possible the expansion of this index, 
so that it can be enlarged and distributed 
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to 700 libraries in the United States and 
foreign countries. 


Faculty Retreat. — The faculty of Con- 
cordia Seminary held its annual preschool 
assembly, Pere Marquette State Park, IIl., 
September 12—13. This year for the first 
time the instructors joined the faculty in 
this conference. Dr. Robert Preus, new 
professor in the systematic department, was 
introduced to the faculty. 

The 46-man staff heard three major 
papers: Dr. A. C, Piepkorn spoke on “Her- 
meneutical Principles for the Lutheran 
Symbols”; Prof. L. Wunderlich, “Our Ap- 
proach to Scripture (Its Authority and 
Power)”; Prof. L. C. Wuerffel, “Building 
Men for Salutary Self-Discipline.” 


Housing Developments. — During the 
summer a contractor demolished the 12 pre- 
fabricated dwellings which had stood for 
more than ten years on the west part of 
the Seminary campus. These houses were 
secured with governmental assistance to 
provide dwellings for married students, 
especially veterans. As temporary housing 
they have served a large number of people 
very well, but the building permit has ex- 
pired for this type of housing, and they 
were due for razing. 

Workshop Attendance Increases. — The 
registrar’s office has released comparative 
figures to show the expanded workshop 
and institute program at Concordia Semi- 
nary. In 1956 only two workshops were 
held on the campus. In 1957 the number 
increased to seven. The number of par- 
ticipants increased from 35 in 1956 to 
394 in 1957. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Student-Teaching Program Enlarged. — 
Concordia this fall is enlarging its student- 
teaching training program from 18 super- 
vising teachers to 28 in as many classrooms. 
About 200 students, juniors and seniors, will 
be involved in the program. 
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Nine of the classrooms will be at Grace 
Lutheran School, River Forest, the campus 
laboratory school. The other auxiliary 
training centers include St. John’s Lutheran 
School, North and South, Forest Park; 
Bethany Lutheran School, Chicago; Saint 
Andrew's Lutheran School, Park Ridge; 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Austin, Chicago; 
Christ Lutheran School, Austin, Chicago. 

Each student in the teacher-training pro- 
gram takes six weeks of practice teaching 
in a single-grade classroom and six weeks 
in a multigrade classroom. During this 
period the practicing teacher spends three 
half days and two full days a week in prac- 
tice teaching. 

In charge of the student teacher-training 
program are Dr. Albert V. Maurer, director 
of student teaching, and Prof. Ralph L. 
Reinke, assistant to the director. Recently 
Dr. Maurer was appointed a member of the 
Illinois Association for Student Teaching 
Executive Council. 

New Instructors for 1957—58.— Paul 
Bartels, instructor in biology (winter and 
spring terms); Robert L. Busse, instructor 
in instrumental music; Thomas Gieschen, 
instructor in instrumental music; Albert 
Glock, instructor in religion; Mrs. Ella Mae 
Goshen, instructor in physical education; 
Kenneth L. Heinitz, instructor in English; 
Miss Ruth Ladewig, instructor in instru- 
mental music; William Lehmann, instructor 
in English and humanities; Walter W. Mar- 
tin, instructor in art; August Prahlow, grad- 
uate assistant in social science; Merle L. 
Radke, instructor in English; Arthur Simon, 
instructor in religion; Victor B, Streufert, 
instructor in sociology. 


ConcorpiA SENIOR COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Opening of New College. — The dedi- 
cation of Concordia Senior College will 
take place in the spring of 1958, the Board 
of Control decided in a recent meeting. 
Although the college was officially opened 
last month, the Board of Control wishes to 
have the entire physical plant complete 
before inviting the members from every 
part of Synod to come to Fort Wayne for 
formal dedication services. 
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All the buildings and educational facili- 
ties needed for the first year’s work were 
completed on opening day, but the chapel, 
the gymnasium, and the basement of the 
library were not ready for use by that time. 
The gymnasium is scheduled for completion 
in mid-October and the chapel in mid- 
December. 

The faculty, numbering 23, is now com- 
plete for the first year of instruction. 

A service of consecration officially open- 
ing the new college was held September 10, 
at 10:30 A. M., in the college auditorium. 
President Martin J. Neeb preached the 
sermon. Clergy members of the Board of 
Control served as liturgists. The faculty, in 
academic garb, took part in the procession. 
The Board of Control and the first class 
of approximately 200 students were present. 
The general public as well as the clergy and 
our Synodical membership in the area were 
invited to attend the service. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WYIs. 


Enrollment. — New totals in student en- 
rollment, considerably above last year’s 
record-breaking figures, have been an- 
nounced by Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, regis- 
trar and admissions officer. At the time of 
registration 487 students were admitted. 
Last year’s enrollment was 422. 

In the present enrollment only two 
students will carry a program of general 
education. Eight will prepare for work at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
to serve the church as Lutheran school- 
teachers. All of the remaining 477 are 
planning to enter the Lutheran ministry. 

Of 152 enrolled in the college depart- 
ment, 90 are freshmen, and 62 are in the 
sophomore class. The 335 students in the 
high school department are distributed as 
follows: senior, 59; junior, 86; sophomore, 
93; freshman, 97. 


Faculty Changes. — On opening day, 
September 8, the following new faculty 
members were inducted into office: 

Rey. Luther Anderson (M. A., Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis), formerly pastor 
in Columbia Heights, Minneapolis, and 
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student pastor at the University of Minne- 
sota — assistant professor of Greek and 
Latin; 

Mr. Norman Koelling (Concordia Teach- 
ers College, Seward), formerly teacher in 
Spring, Tex. — instructor in science; 

Rev. Herbert Mayer (M. A., Washington 
University; S.T.M., Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis), formerly pastor in Janesville, 
Wis. — assistant professor of religion and 
social studies; 

Rev. Robert Rose, 1957 graduate of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis — instructor in 
history; resident counselor; 

Rev. Ralph Weinhold (M. A., University 
of Wisconsin), formerly pastor in Madison, 
Wis. — instructor in English. 

Because of an unavoidably delayed ar- 
rival, Rev. Gunther Jacobs (M. A., Uni- 
versity of Tuebingen, Germany), formerly 
pastor in Stony Plain, Alberta, Can., was 
inducted into office in a morning chapel 
service on September 16. 


Test Result. — Concordia ranked first in 
the 1957 National College Sophomore 
Testing Program. Notification of the test 
result was received by Prof. J. Henry Gie- 
napp, director of testing at Concordia. The 
test, given in March, is sponsored and con- 
ducted annually by the Cooperative Test 
Division of the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Physical Properties. — Mr. Robert 
Wuebben, business manager, stated that 
$85,000 was spent during the past summer 
for major repairs in Wunder Dormitory. 
The work involved the complete renovating 
as well as the converting of the entire 
building into a different type of dormitory. 
Formerly living rooms and sleeping rooms 
were separated by a central corridor. The 
new arrangement, with desks and beds in 
the same room, will assign each student to 
a single room and will reduce the use of 
corridors. Rooms are equipped with ranch 
oak furniture. 

The physics laboratory has been re- 
modeled at a cost of $22,500. New equip- 
- ment has been provided, in addition to new 
lighting and new flooring. 

President Stuenkel announced the pur- 
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chase of three homes as a step in a long- 
range building program which envisages 
the dismantling of six faculty residences on 
Kilbourn Avenue and the use of that area 
for the erection of a new dormitory. 


CoNncorDIA COLLEGE 
PorRTLAND, OREG. 


Opening of New School Year. — Con- 
cordia College opened September 5 with 
an enrollment of 142 — the largest in the 
history of the school. About 74 of these 
are in the college and 68 in the high school 
department. 

The first unit of the new girls’ dormi- 
tory, costing approximately $75,000 and 
housing 34 students, is under construction. 


Changes in the Staff. — Robert Berger, 
graduate of St, Paul, Minn., College of Law 
and of Colorado State College (M.S. in 
physical education), teacher and coach at 
Denver Lutheran High School, will teach 
physical education, coach _interscholastic 
athletics, and serve as assistant business 
manager. 

Glenn Dallmann, graduate of Ripon, Wis., 
State Teachers College, who has a Master’s 
degree in education, former teacher at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., Lutheran High School, 
will teach English and assist in the library 
while on furlough from the teaching post 
in the normal school of the Synodical Con- 
ference Mission in Nigeria. 

Dr. Thomas Coates, president of Con- 
cordia from 1946 to 1957, accepted a call 
to the Senior College, Fort Wayne, as pro- 
fessor of religion. Dean Karl W. Keller is 
serving as acting president for the time 


being. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


New Staff Members. — Rev. John Mager, 
M.A., pastor of Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church of Akron, Ohio, for seven years, 
will teach in the department of religion. 
Mr. Don Bielke of Fort Wayne, graduate 
of Valparaiso University, will be director 
of athletics and instructor in health. Miss 
Evangeline Rimbach, graduate of Valpa- 
raiso and Eastman School of Music, will 
teach piano and introduction to music. 
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Rev. Wallace Brookfield, pastor of Saint 
Thomas Lutheran Church, San Bruno, 
Calif., will teach biology during Prof. 
Roland Dede’s sabbatical leave. 


CoNnNcORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


School Opening. — Concordia College 
and High School began its 32d year with 
the opening service in Trinity Lutheran 
Church on Sunday, September 1, at 3:00 
P, M. Rev. E. F. Lange of Baytown, Tex., 
was the speaker. 

New Staff Members. — Mr. Elwyn Gum- 
melt, M.S., is teaching science on the 
Austin campus this year, taking the place 
of Prof. E. C. Huebschmann, who is on 
sabbatical leave. Mr. Gummelt formerly 
taught at the Houston Lutheran High 
School. Mr. Ted Haendschke, M. A., a 
graduate of the University of Texas, is 
teaching music and directing the chapel 
choir. He replaces Prof. Ivan Olson, who 
is on a leave of absence for the year. 

President Elected. — President George 
Beto was recently elected as a member of 
the District Committee of the Southern 
Association of Schools and Colleges. He 
will represent the private schools of the 
District on the committee. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CAN. 


Thirty-seventh Year. — Concordia Col- 
lege opened its 37th academic year on Sun- 
day, September 15, with a special service 
led by President Walter M. Wangerin. The 
installation of Assistant Professor Albert 
Miller, M.A., formerly pastor at Brook- 
field, Wis., took place in the service. 
Professor Miller will teach in the fields of 
religion and social sciences and will serve 
as director of public relations at Concordia. 


Herzer Memorial Chapel. — The three 
Canadian Districts of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod have endorsed 
the plan to erect the John E. Herzer 
Memorial Chapel on Concordia’s campus. 
In their respective fiscal conferences they 
will discuss ways and means of implement- 
ing this all-Canadian project. 
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HONORARY DEGREES 


Our two teachers colleges, River Forest 
and Seward, conferred five honorary de- 
grees on the occasion of their commence- 
ments at the close of the school year this 


past spring. 
ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIVER FOREST 
Henry L. Hardt, LL. D., professor emer- 
itus; born Steeden, Germany, October 26, 
1878; graduated Addison Teachers Semi- 


nary, 1898; studied at University of 
Nebraska, M. A., 1937; teacher, Cedarburg, 


H. L. Hardt 


Wis.; Milwaukee; Lincoln, Nebr.; associate 
professor, treasurer, supervisor of training 
school, director of teacher education, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr.; 
treasurer, Southern Nebraska District; 
member, synodical committee to evaluate 
geography curriculum; contributor, school 
journals. 

Henry .M. Zurstadt, LL.D., assistant 
instructor, Concordia College, Milwaukee; 
born, Evansville, Ind., August 14, 1881; 
graduated Addison Teachers Seminary, 
1901; studied at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, B.S., 1942; University School and 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee; Chi- 
cago Conservatory of Music; teacher, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; elementary schools and Lu- 
theran High School in Milwaukee; member, 
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H. M. Zurstadt 


Synod’s General Curriculum Committee for 
Elementary Schools; author, Curriculum in 
Music for Lutheran Schools. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD 


Walter O. Kraeft, LL. D., professor, dean 
of Summer School and Extension, Concor- 
dia Teachers College, River Forest; born 
Oregon City, Oreg., August 11, 1893; grad- 
uated Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, 1914; studied at Harris Teachers 
College; University of Chicago, Ph.B., 
1930; Northwestern University, M. S., 1935; 
teacher, Rock Island, IIl.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
editor, synodical Sunday School Teacher- 


W. O. Kraeft 
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Training Committee; member, Committee 
on Tests and Measurements; author, Pri- 
mary and Junior Hymnal, Religion for 
Primary Grades, The Lutheran Teacher's 
Handbook; coauthor, Attitude Inventory. 
George C. Stohlmann, LL. D., principal 
Hope Lutheran School, St. Louis; born 
Louisville, Nebr., November 11, 1894; 
graduated Concordia Teachers College, 


G. C. Stohlmann 


Seward, 1915; studied at Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha, M.S., 1951; Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest; St. Louis 
Seminary; teacher, Fremont, Nebr.; Omaha; 
member, Synod’s Church Extension Board; 
secretary, Advisory Committee on the 
Catechism; member, Board of Trustees, 
Western District. 


WHAT HAPPENED DURING 
THE SUMMER? 


1. The historic debate in the Senate on 
the Civil Rights issue revealed that a school 
issue was at the core of the controversy — 
integration. 

2. The House of Representatives defeated 
H.R. 1, seeking federal aid for school con- 
struction, by a vote of 208—203. 

3. President Eisenhower asked the state 
governors to “reassume” all the functions 
which traditionally belong to the states, 
education included. 

4. In their sessions at Williamsburg, Va., 
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the state governors debated the proposition 
of lengthening the school year to 12 months. 


5. The NEA raised its dues from $5.00 
to $10.00. 

6. The House of Representatives and the 
White House began investigations into the 
need and justification for federal aid in 
any field. 

7. The Vocational Education Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education took steps to 
encourage more widespread training of 
technicians for industry. 


8. Eight cities completed plans to ex- 
periment with television instruction this 
fall. Projects are being financed by the 
Fund for Advancement of Education in 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Detroit, Miami, Nor- 
folk, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, and 
Wichita. 

9. The U. S. Public Health Service 
called for a wide public education program 
to disseminate facts about the relationship 
of excessive smoking to lung cancer. 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


In the spring of 1956 President Eisen- 
hower appointed a Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School and asked 
that it study the needs of those who finish 
high school and wish to continue their 
schooling beyond that point. He wasn’t so 
much concerned with the person bound for 
college as with the person who wants to 
improve his educational status without 
benefit of traditional higher education. 

During July the Committee issued its 
second and probably final report to the 
President. Its first words were to explain 
that it had lacked the time and money to 
study the problem as the President had 
envisioned it and therefore had to focus 
largely upon colleges and _ universities 
“about which more is known and more 
can be clearly foreseen.” 

The committee did, however, get as far 
as identifying four major educational “com- 
plexes” which concern themselves with 


schooling after high school: 


1. The colleges and universities whose 
influence reaches far beyond the college 
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population through the medium of ex- 
tension services. 

2. The educational programs conducted 
by the military, which are 100% federally 
financed and which may reach as many as 
1,000,000 persons a year. 

3. Education conducted by private 
business establishments for their employees. 
“The number of students in these business- 
sponsored classes now equal the total en- 
rollment of all colleges and universities.” 

4, And finally there is the great variety 
of continuing education under the broad 
title of “adult education.” 


The committee recommended: 

1. No federal 
plan. 

2. Colleges and universities should en- 
courage students to “borrow for an edu- 
cation,” instead of expecting free scholar- 
ships. Work opportunities on the campus 
should be increased for all students. 

3. Every board of trustees should give 
the highest priority in the use of available 
funds to raising faculty salaries. 


scholarship 


large-scale 


4. The faculty of every college and grad- 
uate school should join with others in re- 
cruiting undergraduates and graduates of 
high talent for college teaching. 

5. The U. S. Office of Education should 
retool itself so as to provide more adequate 
and more. recent information about con- 
ditions and trends in higher education. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS’ CONVICTIONS 


The following conclusions were excerpted 
from the resolutions passed by the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals 
in Cincinnati. 

Merit rating — Cannot recommend the 
use of merit rating until better methods of 
rating are developed. 

Gifted children — Extreme concern for 
the intellectual growth of the gifted should 
not cause us to overlook planning for their 
emotional and social development. 

Recognition — Principals should be re- 
leased from regular classroom assignments 
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and should be provided with adequate 
secretarial help. 

Salaries — The principal’s year of service 
should not be extended beyond the regular 
school year without additional pay. 

Class size — Should not exceed 25 pupils. 


PRIZES AND AWARDS 


Random House has announced a school 
writing contest for children to be known 
as the Walter Farley Writing Contest. 
Prizes will be awarded as follows to those 
schools submitting the most interesting col- 
lections of creative writing by children in 
any of the grades 4 through 8 on the sub- 
ject of horses. First prize, $1,000 worth of 
books for the school library; second prize, 
$500 worth of books for the school library; 
third prize, $250 worth of books for the 
school library. 

Any school in the United States having 
any of the grades 4 through 8 may submit 
just one collection of written work (imagi- 
nary stories, factual reports, poems, essays, 
or any combination thereof) by children in 
any of these grades. Each collection must 
consist of the work of at least 6 but not 
more than 12 children. No entry should be 
longer than 1,000 words. Art work will not 
be considered. No entries will be returned. 

Random House will supply teachers and 
librarians with a list of possible horsey 
topics, many of them derived from Mr. 
Farley’s “Black Stallion” and “Island Stal- 
lion” books. 

Entries may be submitted any time after 
November 1, 1957, and up to March 15, 
1958. Announcement of the winning schools 
will be made September 1, 1958. A jury 
of teachers and librarians will select the 
prize-winning collections. Each of the three 
winning schools will be awarded children’s 
books selected by a jury of librarians as 
most appropriate for the particular school. 

There have been two previous and quite 
different Walter Farley “naming” contests 
in which individual children received prizes 
for naming a horse and a farm appearing in 
the Walter Farley books. 


Publishers’ Weekly 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE CLASS OF 1982 


Twenty-three members of the class of 
1932 met at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill., on August 6 and 7, 1957, 
for the 25th anniversary of their gradua- 
tion. Wives and children accompanied the 
jubilarians. Sixty persons were at the 
banquet, which was served in the beautiful 
Student Union. Dr. Theo. Kuehnert repre- 
sented the faculty and addressed the group. 
His topic was “Ebenezer — Hitherto the 
Lord Hath Helped Us.” He noted that this 
class was graduated on the 75th anniversary 
of formal teacher training in our church 
and now was privileged to meet again dur- 
ing the centennial year of that develop- 
ment. Attention was called to the diamond 
jubilee issue of The Spectator, which was 
the work of the class of 32. Dr. Kuehnert 
briefly reviewed this century of work and 
also the developments at CTC in the past 
25 years. 

The program for the banquet was in- 
formally led by the class president, Norman 
Brinkmann. Wm. “Red” Tetting enter- 
tained and led community singing. Rudy 
Rehmer read the class poem that had been 
presented at the class banquet 25 years 
ago. Its author, Clarence Buescher, had 
been called to his eternal reward just this 
spring. Elmer Roth presented “An Atomic 
Age Report Card.” Clarence Zimbrick was 
in charge of arrangements. Messages were 
read from classmates who sent their regrets 
at not being able to attend. 

Each member of the class gave a thumb- 
nail sketch of his 25 years. They were most 
interesting. Reports were made concern- 
ing other absent members. One other mem- 
ber of the class, Carl Wurl, has died. Only 
seven members of the class were not ac- 
counted for in some way. E. C. Feddersen 
took charge of a fund that was started to 
place a sign in front of the college. Elmer 
Schmidtke will head a committee in charge 
of gathering materials for the next reunion, 
which is to be held in five years, 1962. 
Dr. Kuehnert was asked to bring the greet- 
ings of the class to the faculty of Concordia. 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Schools 12 Months a Year? — Governor 
Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia believes in 
such schools. As a result Virginia’s State 
Board of Education assigned a special com- 
mittee the task of finding out whether the 
proposal can be adopted in Virginia’s 
schools. The State Board of Education 
says the inquiry “will be prompt and 
thorough.” 

Mobile Shock Troops. — Chicago public 
schools use 30 auxiliary teachers as “mobile 
shock troops” to assist teachers with over- 
crowded classrooms. Supt. Ben Willis says 
these teachers may help regular-~classroom 
teachers with overloads; may be assigned 
cases of disciplinary students; or simply 
take a group of students out into the hall 
for special drill. 


Closed Circuit in Atlanta. — The public 
schools of Atlanta, Ga., begin an important 
experiment in September. The board of 
education will operate an_ ultra-high-fre- 
quency TV station which will broadcast 
closed-circuit TV programs to classes within 
the school system. 

They Study and Work. — More high 
school and college students were working 
in 1956 than in any previous year since 
World War II. The Bureau of the Census 
reports that 1.9 million of high school age 
were working outside school hours. During 
the same period 1.5 million college students 
held part-time jobs. Leading occupations 
employing students were farm and non- 
farm laboring jobs; service work in private 
households and commercial establishments; 
and selling jobs. 

It Would Help — For its 16,000 mem- 
bers NEA’s Department of Elementary 


School Principals released a 72-page book- 
let entitled The Flexible School. One 
theme: The elementary principal must shift 
from the “I-know” approach to the “let’s- 
see” approach. 

Inflation. — We are told that the college 
population will double by 1970, and the 
over-all costs will triple. 

Good or Bad? — The girl who is in 
school today may expect to spend 25 years 
or more in paid work outside the home. 

Could Be Right, — “The elementary 
school principal is an overpaid clerical and 
an underpaid professional.” This is an 
opinion of Harold J. McNally, professor of 


education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
Sharing Time. — Colleges and universi- 


ties should share their resources to avert 
an “educational tragedy,” in the opinion of 
one college executive. Dr. B. H. Jarman, 
George Washington University, says insti- 
tutions should share each other’s faculties 
and buildings. It may be the only way to 
cope with the 6,000,000 college students 
we shall have in 1970. 

The Changing Curriculum. — A new 
course in Niles (Michigan) High School, 
entitled Outdoor Science and Education, 
includes instruction in shooting and hunt- 
ing, casting and fishing. An official de- 
scription of the course says it integrates 
science, conservation, and outdoor edu- 
cation. 

In Utah a recent statewide revision of 
high school offerings makes it possible for 
high schools to give one year of physical- 
education credit for intramural activities 
such as shooting, casting, firearms safety, 
and skiing. 
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